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The Re-education of the Americans” 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NE of the inspiring features of 
WP ccedemic life is the celebration of 
stated anniversaries. The Harvard Ter- 
centennial, a notable occasion, served 
to focus public attention on the accom- 
plishments of higher education. Colum- 
bia University has used its celebrations 
every quarter century to make for- 
ward moves. Such ceremonies, by a 
review of the past, serve to fortify 
tradition and to give strength for the 
future. 

Most institutions have an exact birth- 
day. Some are not so fortunate. In 1939 
I participated in a great international 
celebration at Sofia, but no one was 
sure whether St. Clement Ochrida 
University was one thousand years 
old—or fifty. 

The date of the beginning of Teach- 


*A reprint of the Report of the Dean of 
Teachers College to the Trustees for the Aca- 
demic Year Ending June 30, 1944. 
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ers College is obscure. The provisional 
charter was granted by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New 
York to the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers on January 12, 
1889, and the permanent charter to 
Teachers College is dated December 
14, 1892. But we know that classes 
were started at 9 University Place as 
early as 1887. 

That our predecessors were in doubt 
as to an exact date to celebrate is testi- 
fied to by the suggestion of President 
Hervey in 1895 that thereafter No- 
vember 15 be celebrated as Founders 
Day. He suggested that date for the 
reason that on November 15, 1894, the 
new buildings out in the country on 
120th Street, Riverside Heights, as he 
called the section, were formally 
opened to the public. 

The dedication ceremonies were 
difficult to attend. One either had to 
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take the steam cars on the elevated to 
rroth Street and Central Park, the 
cable and horse cars on Broadway and 
Amsterdam Avenue, or the New York 
Central to Manhattanville. But despite 
transportation difficulties, the old gym- 
nasium (the basement and first floor 
of the west wing of Main Hall) was 
crowded with notables; the invoca- 
tion was given by Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, and addresses were made by 
Presidents Seth Low of Columbia, 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Daniel 
C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and by 
Spencer Trask, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


On November 15 next, we plan to 
celebrate the soth anniversary of that 
ceremony, and the present successors 
in office to the participants of a half 
century ago have graciously accepted 
our invitation to take part. Thus we 
shall be fortunate to be able to hear 
Presidents Nicholas Murray Butler, 
James B. Conant, and Isaiah Bowman, 
Bishop William T. Manning, and 
Chairman Cleveland E. Dodge. 

Teachers College should take this 
Opportunity more clearly to review 
the purposes for which it was founded, 
to examine these purposes in the light 
of present conditions, and to take new 
steps forward to the realization of the 
valid aims of our founders. 

Teachers College was the outgrowth 
of certain educational movements that 
gained strength during the early 
1880’s—manual training, industrial 
and domestic arts education, and the 


advocacy of education as a subject of 
university study. 


THE OUTGROWTH OF THREE 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


The Centennial Exposition was a 
source of new ideas. If we can picture 
our country in 1876, with travel and 
newspaper and magazine circulation 
meager in comparison with modern 
standards, with no radio or motion pic- 
tures, we can understand why visitors 
to the World’s Fair were thrilled with 
what they saw and relayed their en- 
thusiasms to expectant audiences at 
home. One of the challenging exhibits 
was that of manual training in the 
schools of Sweden, and many a visit- 
ing school board member was inspired 
to introduce this novelty at home. The 
manual training movement was a re- 
action against the intellectualism and 
aridity of European education. Its ad- 
vocates took the position that training 
the mind alone would not provide a 
general education and that the hand 
must be trained as well. So widely pub- 
licized was manual training that it be- 
came a commonly used term; it took 
a place in the early 1880’s somewhat 
akin to “progressive” education today, 
in that it was promoted by a youthful 
group of zealots against the opposition 
of the entrenched and traditional pro- 
fessors and school administrators. 

In the 1870’s a group of philanthropt- 
cally minded servants of the public 
had started settlement work, including 
vacation classes, evening courses, ex- 
hibitions, etc., designed to give girls 
training in the domestic arts; the 
Kitchen Garden Association grew 
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from this movernent. Then some edu- 
cationally minded men and women, 
with the manual training movement in 
mind, turned their attention to prac- 
tical work for boys as well as girls; 
and the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion was formed. Some members had 
an interest in developing education 
preparatory to earning a living; some 
advocated domestic arts and manual 
arts aS progressive modern general 
education; both groups joined in ef- 
forts to reform the public schools. A 
new type of teacher training was a 
natural evolution. So in 1886, we find 
the Industrial Education Association, 
with Nicholas Murray Butler as its 
new president, casting about for a plan 
whereby teachers might be trained to 
rise above the traditionalism and for- 
malism of public education of that time. 

Some five years earlier, in 1881 and 
1882, President Frederick A. P. Bar- 
nard revived in his annual reports to 
the trustees of Columbia College his 
suggestion, made in 1858, that educa- 
tion as such should be a separate sub- 
ject of study in college, and proposed 
a Department of Education at Colum- 
bia. Although this suggestion met with 
the coldest reception from trustees, 
faculty, and public, it was enthusiasti- 
cally received by President Barnard’s 
first disciple, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who saw the merit of the idea and 
resolved to realize it. Columbia Col- 
lege was in no mood to accept the idea; 
Dr. Butler visualized in the new insti- 
tution for the training of teachers the 
embryo of a college department of 
education; but Columbia was not ready 
to sponsor it, and so it was set up in- 


dependently, with the hope that later 
it might become part of the great Uni- 
versity, which Barnard, Low, and 
Butler were to achieve. 

Some classes began in 1886; the ele- 
ments of a college and model school 
were in operation in 1887; and Dr. 
Butler became the first president, 
and remained in office until 189r. 
The problems in the early days were 
none too easy to solve. Faculty had to 
be secured, programs developed, funds 
raised, students recruited and en- 
couraged. A permanent site had to be 
purchased and buildings erected. 
Budgets, then as now, were difficult to 
balance; and the great panic of 1893 
and the minor panic of 1890 came at 
critical times for the young college. 


GRACE HOADLEY DODGE 


The force that helped build Teach- 
ers College, and more than any other 
held it together during the years of its 
infancy, was that exerted by Grace 
Hoadley Dodge, a noble spirit, first in 
her generation in social vision and de- 
votion to public welfare. Having be- 
come interested in a group of young 
women, and having founded a settle- 
ment house near the present site of the 
Pennsylvania Station, she had become 
increasingly troubled by the plight of 
certain women in the poorer sections 
of New York City of the 1880's. She 
had come to know these girls well. She 
had met with them frequently. As they 
married, she visited them in their 
homes. They did not know how to 
create a home, or care for their chil- 
dren. They could not prepare for the 
rainy day. She deplored the extrava- 
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gance and squalor, disease, ignorance, 
and distress that she found on every 
hand. Where did the fault lie? 

Grace Dodge thought that the fault 
lay in the public schools. Too often the 
children were taught the three R’s and 
little more, too frequently classes were 
presided over by martinets who or- 
dered and shouted, and considered it 
their task to force memorization of the 
contents of a few books which had 
little relation to life outside the class. 
Even some of the present-day popular 
journalists, whose ideas as expressed in 
their columns would make one think 
they favored education of this type, 
would be shocked by such schools. 
Girls came out of these schools able to 
read, write, and cypher; they could 
name the capitals of the states and the 
rivers on which they were located, 
they could repeat the principal dates 
of our history; but to run their homes, 
to bring up their children, to live their 
lives, they had to depend upon mem- 
ories of childhood and old wives’ tales. 
Grace Dodge resolved to improve the 


‘schools of New York. 


She was a member of the Board of 
Education, the first woman appointed 
to such a post in New York City. From 
her experience, she knew the difficulty 
of effecting reform by frontal assault; 
so she searched for other tactics. She 
had become interested in the manual 
training movement; she saw the need 
for trade and practical training, not 
only for boys but for girls; and she was 
well acquainted with President Bar- 
nard and with young Professor Butler. 
Here was her chance to help to weld 
all three forces together, and having 


the advantage of wealth and ac- 
knowledged social position and leader- 
ship, coupled with first-rate adminis- 
trative ability and drive, she adopted 
the new institution and gave it some 
money. 

A Board of Trustees were selected 
and they applied for a charter. Those 
who were interested in manual training 
saw to it that the new college had 
hammers and planes, benches and 
models, and professors who could train 
the hand as well as the brain. Those 
interested in practical and trade train- 
ing fostered the work in cooking and 
sewing, shop work, pottery and de- 
sign, and set the stage for vocational 
training. President Butler, and in sup- 
port of him, President Barnard, saw in 
the embryo college the entering wedge 
for education in the future university. 

Grace Dodge believed in the three 
movements; she encouraged the Col- 
lege to develop in all three directions. 
Nevertheless there was a special em- 
phasis in her point of view. Her atten- 
tion was focused not so much on 
manual training as a new component 
of liberal education, or on trade train- 
ing, or on the university study of 
education, as on the ultimate improve- 
ment of the living conditions of cer- 
tain ignorant mothers and unhappy 
children down on 32nd Street, and of 
their counterparts in other cities and 
states, and all over the world. She 
wanted Teachers College to become 
an institution in which devoted stu- 
dents could come and work and learn 
and study to the end that when they 
left our halls and went out into the 
world they would become educational 
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and social workers competent to im- 
prove the schools, hospitals, and social 
agencies, so that children might have 
the chance to become good men and 
women, good parents, good com- 
munity members, good citizens, men 
and women good in the sight of God. 
Grace Dodge worked for a change in 
education so that “her girls” might gain 
self-respect through better living and 
better morals. 

Only one who has known and re- 
vered Grace Dodge, who has been the 
recipient of her advice, help, and good 
will, can fully understand the bigness 
of her heart and the clarity of her 
vision. She had a simple purpose. It 
was fundamental; it reached the grass 
roots; it was directed squarely at the 
children, at ignorant parents, weak 
families, bad neighborhoods. These 
conditions she wanted to correct; she 
thought that the answer lay primarily 
in better education; she knew what she 
wanted to see done; and she used her 
influence, wealth, and energy to ac- 
complish it. She was absolutely prac- 
tical. She had little interest in the spec- 
tacular and grandiose. Her eyes were 
on the least of these my brethren. 


THE DEAN EMERITUS 


The Dean Emeritus, coming to the 
College three years after the celebra- 
tion of 1894, had enthusiasm for but 
two of the three original purposes. It 
is clear that he had no sympathy what- 
ever with the manual training move- 
ment, which by 1897 had degenerated 
into as formal and academic educa- 
tional procedure as those it had been 
originally designed to correct. He got 


no thrill in seeing boys and girls blindly 
going through the motions of making 
this block or that brace. However, he 
was keenly interested in vocational 
education, to which many of his im- 
portant papers and reports will testify, 
and under his leadership the movement 
extended rapidly in the school system 
of the United States. He was also 
deeply interested in the place of educa- 
tion and practical arts, not merely as 
a department of study in a university, 
but rather as an independent school 
with a faculty on a par with law and 
medicine; and he accomplished more 
than any other educational leader any- 
where, at any time, to build the kind 
of professional program needed by the 
schools, and he set the standards for 
university participation. 

But as I look backward over this 
half century of the college’s history, 
during 47 years of which I ‘participated 
as a pupil in the school, a graduate 
student, scholar and fellow, professor, 
then dean and trustee; as I reflect upon 
my intimate personal relationships 
with the main figures; as I read the 
publications; as I note policies adopted 
and policies abandoned, I can see that 
it was the central purpose of Grace 
Dodge that was the dominant in- 
fluence, and in this the Dean Emeritus 
shared. The Dean Emeritus, in his ex- 
perience in Europe, had seen how 
education, consciously applied, had 
changed Germany from a friendly 
neighbor to a cruel, warlike country. 
He participated in a program with 
Robert C. Ogden and other members 
of the Southern Education Board 
whereby education was used to lift the 
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conditions of living of an entire section 
of the South. When he joined Grace 
Dodge he met a kindred spirit. Neither 
was interested in the academic, in 
study for its own sake. Both were 
practical, both wanted to use educa- 
tion to improve food, clothing, and 
shelter, to bring health, productivity, 


-and conservation, to make well man- 


nered, moral, religious citizens, and in 
consequence happy people. Both were 
interested in the child, the parent, and 
the community; and the Dean Emeri- 
tus added to this, the nation and the 
world. 


THE PURPOSE OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. One has only to read the cata- 
logues of Teachers College from 1897 
to 1927, turn the pages of other official 
publications and the Teachers College 
Record, study the Annual Reports of 
the Dean, to understand how the Col- 
lege was built to achieve the purposes 
of Grace Dodge and the Dean Emeri- 
tus. Our interest, like theirs, is in the 
child, the individual child in his home, 
his mother and father, his brothers and 
sisters, the child on the street and on 
the farm, the older child at work, the 
youth, the church, the hospital, the 
social center, the recreational program, 
correctional and remedial institutions. 
Can we help the child to become a 
better adult? Can we help to improve 
the conditions of his life? Can we help 
him to be happier in body and in soul? 
We have many professors; a maze of 
courses; a plethora of books, labora- 
tories, and equipment; lectures on the 


new social order, global geography, 
and Gestalt psychology; discussions of 
1.Q. or E.Q. or $.D.; but all this is 
on the surface. Down underneath, im- 
plicit in all that we do, the object of 
our whole enterprise, is the problem 
that Grace Dodge found in one com- 
munity in mid-town New York, the 
parent, teacher, and community unable 
to give a child of God a decent home 
anda proper upbringing. 

This is all there is to Teachers Col- 
lege. 


When one understands this purpose, 
he should not be surprised at our large 
emphasis on household arts, on nutri- 
tion, health, and physical education, on 
training of teachers for nursing schools 
and public health nursing, which in 
reality is the teaching of health in the 
home. In our fundamental purpose lies 
the explanation of our practical ap- 
proach to educational problems, the 
Horace Mann-—-Lincoln School, the 
guidance laboratory, the school sur- 
veys, the Community Service Center, 
and the great variety of contacts we 
have built up with settlement houses, 
day nurseries, orphanages, hospitals 
and schools, public and private, across 
the entire nation. 

In the early days practical attention 
was directed to the Manhattanville 
area, then, as now, a problem area in 
New York City; and the Speyer School 
was founded not only as a demonstra- 
tion of the best in elementary educa- 
tion but also as a community center. 
This interest in more recent years has 
extended to a variety of projects in 
schools, institutions, counties; and at- 
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tention to particular problems found 
therein has caused many of our profes- 
sors and students to study the broader 
and fundamental problems of national 

licy, such as full employment, capi- 
tal and labor, race relations, and adjust- 
ment to the increasing momentum of 
the industrial revolution which has 
brought technology, acute depressions, 
and wars upon us. The horizon broad- 
ens, problems increase in mass and 
intensity; but they are only the old 
problems in modern dress swollen to 
lobal dimensions, the same problems 
that weighed on Grace Dodge’s heart. 


Because of the economy exercised 
in every phase of the work of the Col- 
lege, the last two annual reports of the 
dean were not published, typewritten 
copies being placed on file in the 
Library. It can be seen from inspection 
of these reports that this period of 
stress, strain, and economy was not a 
period of stagnation, but of substantial 
educational change and progress. 


OUR WAR EFFORT 


Iam happy to report that the mem- 
bers of the College staff, in addition to 
their stated duties, have been taking 
an active part in almost every phase of 
the war effort. In addition to 48 staff 
members and 64 children of staff mem- 
bers in the Armed Forces, there have 
been individual services to most of the 
agencies in Washington and to many 
of the organizations for safety, wel- 
fare, and relief. I wish specially to re- 
port upon the one activity in which 
the College took official part, namely, 
the administration upon Morningside 


Heights of the Fourth and Fifth War 
Loan Drives. Doctor Brunstetter gave 
full-time service throughout the two 
periods, many of our staff members as- 
sisted him, and the College gave cleri- 
cal assistance, with an increase in bond 
sales of more than 400 per cent over 
previous drives. 


THE FIVE SERVICE CENTERS 


In April, 1943 I submitted to you 
an Interim Report, in which I made 
certain suggestions based upon the re- 
sults of a process of cooperative study 
and planning participated in by the 
entire professional staff together with 
the teachers of the Horace Mann— 
Lincoln School. Upon my recommen- 
dation you created the legal frame- 
work for five new “Service Centers” 
to organize and develop the work of 
the College to serve American and 
foreign students interested in educa- 
tional service abroad, those preparing 
to guide and teach the veterans, those 
preparing to assist in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled, those preparing to 
work in potential services for young 
adults, and those working in the edu- 
cational phases of community services. 
A committee has been appointed to 
develop each area, with an executive 
officer in charge. The service centers 
cannot be fully in operation until the 
end of the war, but plans are maturing 
and progress is being made. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 


In the same Interim Report I sug- 
gested that the time had come to em- 
bark upon a major study of the 
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Redesign of the Care, Welfare, and 
Education of American Childhood and 
Youth, and following your approval, 
I authorized Director Caswell to pro- 
ceed. The Institute of School 
Experimentation, dormant since the 
retirement of Doctor Caldwell, was 
activated and renamed the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. For the purpose of 
supporting this investigation over an 
estimated period of three years we 
earmarked the following funds: 


1. Such proceeds of the Fund for 
School Experimentation as might remain 
after the full operating budget of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School had been 
met. This is the fund of $3,000,000 given 
to the College in 1925, 1926, and 1928 
to make permanent experimentation in 
elementary and secondary education, the 
use of which was questioned and carried 
to the courts in the case of Elliott et al. 
vs. Teachers College, which was settled 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Walter. 

2. A fund of approximately $50,000 
which represents the income on stock of 
the Parents Institute, Inc., publishers of 
the Parents Magazine, and which by the 
terms of the gift was to be devoted to 
research in child welfare. 

3. The sum of some $76,000 which 
represents the surplus of income over ex- 
penditure of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School plus the proceeds of the Fund for 
School Experimentation since July 1, 
1941, the date of the unification of the 
two schools. The deficit of some $80,000 
prior to that date has been entirely ab- 
sorbed by Teachers College and will not 
be a charge on future budgets of the 
School nor of the Fund for ‘School Ex- 
perimentation. 


The work on this major study of 
Childhood and Youth began in the fall 


of 1943. After tentative plans had been 
made, it was decided to invite the 
Youth Commission to meet with us and 
to criticize our plans and recommenda- 
tions as they might appear from time 
to time. This Commission, which was 
appointed in 1935, provided notable 
leadership. We count ourselves fortu- 
nate to be able to advise with such 
eminent citizens as Owen D. Young, 
Henry I. Harriman, Chester H. Row- 
ell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mordecai 
W. Johnson, Will W. Alexander, 
Miriam Van Waters, Clarence A, 
Dykstra, J. W. Studebaker, Willard 
E. Givens, Henry C. Taylor, Matthew 
Woll, and George F. Zook. We mourn 
greatly the death of Monsignor George 
Johnson. 

The study was set up by taking over 
the full time of some fifteen members 
of the Horace Mann—Lincoln School 
staff, half time of five Teachers Col- 
lege professors, and one-tenth time of 
a half dozen others. Several additional 
full-time workers were employed. The 
general idea is to start from the bottom 
up and to re-do in 1945-46 what the 
Horace Mann School did in the go’s, 
the Speyer School at the turn of the 
century, the Lincoln School right after 
the last war. It is not so easy in these 
days to keep down to fundamentals, 
to apply intricate techniques to the 
simple problems of modern life. I hope 
that the meeting of November 15 will 
strengthen among us the spirit of 
Grace Dodge. I may say that the Dean 
Emeritus, who attended one of the 
meetings of the Youth Commission at 
Teachers College, told all persons 
present of the need of practical results 
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at the grass roots and the futility of 
mere theory and scholasticism. 

The new major study plans to ex- 
amine and issue in tentative form what 
we know about what the schools 
should try to do, what we have learned 
about our raw material—children— 
how we can measure results, and know- 
ing what we want to do, what our raw 
material is, and how to measure re- 
sults—how to put into operation a 
program for children and youth in 
school, at home, and in the community. 


COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTA- 
TION IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


When the Trustees of Teachers 
College accepted the money from the 
General Education Board in 1925, 
1926, and 1928, they took on an obli- 
gation to use it to conduct experimen- 
tation in elementary and secondary 
education. They also took on an obli- 
gation, as stated in the letter of Dean 
James E. Russell of April 30, 1925 (re- 


: ferred to in all three grants), to try 


out some of the experiments in other 
schools in other parts of the country. 
I am happy to report that Director 
Caswell has effected working arrange- 
ments with a number of schools and 
colleges, such as those of Denver, Colo- 
rado; Charlotte, North Carolina; Kan- 
sas City and Springfield, Missouri; 
Radford, Virginia; Carroll County, 
Georgia; Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land; Macon County, Alabama; Rad- 
ford College; West Georgia Junior 
College; and the Rochester Mechanics 
and Tuskegee Institutes; and others, 
whereby they are taking an integral 


part in the study, participating in plans 
and policies, and preparing to try out 
under public school conditions some 
or all of the modifications of procedure 
that the over-all study may recom- 
mend. 

If Grace Dodge were alive today, 
and we were to visit with her certain 
American homes such as those de- 
scribed in Middletown, or as found on 
126th Street, or in some of the sections 
of Harlem, I fear that she would be 
disappointed and feel that her efforts 
had been in vain. If, however, she were 
to assess the over-all situation from 
coast to coast, she would see that prog- 
ress had been made, in improvement in 
child clothing, in better diet, in medi- 
cal aid, in child care, in the spirit and 
accomplishment of the schools. 

It must be admitted that the progress 
that has been made is far short of our 
needs and that much hard work must 
be done before her ideals even approxi- 
mate fulfillment. Certainly the condi- 
tion of the child in the home cannot be 
much improved without betterment of 
the condition of the parent; and funda- 
mentally the welfare of the child is tied 
up with the largest issues confronting 
the American people—employment, 
taxation, free enterprise, relief, and the 
elimination of war. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR 


Certainly in times like these, it is 
plain to be seen that the one factor 
most deleterious to the food, clothing, 
and shelter of the child, to his health 
and welfare, to his proper upbringing, 
to his life itself, is war. 

To detect the malignant effect of 
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war, we do not need to see the children 
of France, or starvation in Greece, or 
atrocities in Poland; we do not need 
to think of the young fugitives from 
the robot bombs. We can see the ef- 
fects of war on our own sons and 
daughters, and on the children that we 
know—the diminution of medical 
services, the rationing of food, the ab- 
sence of the father at war and the 
mother in the war plant, high school 
youth employed part-time at high 
wages, and the resulting suffering and 
distress, disease and delinquency found 
even in America, which has_ been 
spared the direct ravages of war. 

So, if an institution has the moral 
obligation, by virtue of the purposes of 
its foundation, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the child, and if at the same 
time the greatest obstacle is war, then 
it is right and proper that we give at- 
tention to the cause and cure of war, 
and be sure that we are doing every- 
thing within our proper prerogative 
and power to eliminate this pestilence 
from the world. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


The cause and cure of war is a pro- 
found subject, attacked with little suc- 
cess by religious leaders, philosophers, 
and political scientists through the 
ages. The question the educator has to 
ask is this: Is there any activity in the 
field of education that contributes to 
war, that has proved to promote war? 
If so, is there any modification in the 
educational process that can have the 
reverse effect, and prevent or impede 
war? Most educators, and a good many 
members of the general public as w ell, 


answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive; and there is a logical line of rea- 
soning that leads to such an answer. 


ECONOMIC WARS 


It is admitted at the outset that most 
international disputes are economic in 
origin, varying from a simple contest 
over property, as in our Indian Wars, 
to a major world struggle for domina- 
tion, as in the Carthaginian Wars. The 
cure of economic wars undoubtedly 
lies in the realm which caused them, 
and prevention of such wars would 
naturally depend upon the solution of 
such problems as access to raw ma- 
terials, trade barriers, international 
currency, trade and finance, and more 
just distribution of the world’s goods. 
If an economic problem arises of suffi- 
cient gravity to lead to war, it can be 
attacked; and to the degree that the 
present war is in fact a struggle for 
food, clothing, and shelter, the cure 
can come from the solution of these 
problems. With modern science and 
technology, there is no need for 
scarcity anywhere in the world in the 
long run; and “a quart of milk for 
every Hottentot,” with all that this 
doctrine implies, should certainly de- 
stroy any justifiable cause for war that 
is truly economic in origin. Much can 
be expected from an increase in inter- 
national cooperation started in the con- 
ferences on food, money, labor, relief, 
and air traffic. 


WARS OF IDEAS 


But such a method will not stop a 
Holy War. Such measures will not 
prevent wars of ideas. While there have 
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been many wars which camouflaged 
their real purposes under a variety of 
ideologies, there undoubtedly have 
been a few wars which truly had their 
origins in what men said and thought. 
Possibly the Crusades belong to this 
category. There were many careful 
thinkers who thought that they de- 
tected in the last World War some- 
thing more than a mere battle for a 
place in the sun; and those that knew 
Germany well could recall the teach- 
ings, in school, in the press, in all the 
agencies that form the public mind, of 
the glory of war, the mission of super- 
men, the virtue of immolation of the 
individual in the State, the destiny of 
Germany to rule the world. 

If a major cause of war lies in the 
ideas of a people and their leaders, then 
it seems logical to believe that part of 
the cure for war can come in a change 
of these ideas. Where do the ideas of 
peonle come from? They are not in 
the genes; they are the result of educa- 
tion, using the term in its widest sense. 
Thev come from what the child hears 
in the home, what goes on at school, 
what he reads in the press, what is said 
in the pulpit, what he sees in motion 
pictures and at the theatre, from neigh- 
borhood association and youth organi- 
zations. 


EDUCATION AS CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 

We know that ever since the last 
war Germany was preparing for this 
war; with the advent of Hitler every 
agency was pressed to the task and 
every means of education was con- 
sciously directed to war. In fact the 


American public has become pretty 
well aware of the enormities of Nazi 
education. One has only to read Educa- 
tion for Death, to see the film Hitler’s 
Children, to attend the Broadway hit, 
Tomorrow the World to realize what 
Germany did to the minds of her chil- 
dren and to sense the educational 
process to which they had been sub- 
jected. This system of educational per- 
version was no surprise to those fa- 
miliar with German schools. In his 
book, German Higher Schools, pub- 
lished more than 40 years ago, the Dean 
Emeritus cited line, chapter, and verse 
to reveal the dangers of German edu- 
cation; he described the potential peril 
from a people taught blindly to follow 
the leader; and he and others familiar 
with German education know that the 
Nazis merely embellished a system of 
miseducation that had persisted for 
over a century, one that prepared 
people for war, that led them joyously 
to immolate themselves in the cruel 
spirit of conquest. 

If the roots of both of these World 
Wars have sprung in part from educa- 
tion, it follows that plans for the 
abolishment of war of this type should 
look in part to education as an agent 
by which war can be eliminated as a 
means of settlement of international 
disputes. If education helped to make 
the Germans warlike, might not a dif- 
ferent education help to make them 
peaceful? Let us re-educate the Ger- 
mans. Some say send American teach- 
ers. Others say send Americans of 
German origin. Some say, and I think 
more wisely, help a liberal government 
to take over, preserve it from reaction, 
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give it power, and let it retrain its 
teachers and reform its own education, 
not only the schools, but every agency 
that forms the mind. Include in the 
curriculum treatment of such subjects 
as the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, international rela- 
tions, interdependence, good neighbor 
policies. Unteach such ideas as the 
leader-principle, master-race, hatred 
of the Jews. Stress brotherhood of all 
peoples and good will. There are many 
who believe that a firm and positive 
program of re-education of the Ger- 
mans along these lines will go far to 
prevent future wars. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
the most vociferous advocates of this 
point of view are either laymen not 
connected with education or educators 
too young to have taken part in our 
optimistic efforts after the last war. 

We entered the 1920’s, not so much 
with hope as with complete confi- 
dence. The battle to make the world 
safe for democracy had been fought; 
we had triumphed; and we considered 
that the world was safe. Of course 
there were a few men, products of the 
old order, such as Foch, Clemenceau, 
and Pershing, who failed to share the 
spirit of the new generation; the 
French as a whole seemed to hold back; 
but we wrote them off as outmoded. 
At last militarism had been smashed 
and an era of good will was here to 
stay. 

Our armies occupied only the Rhine- 
land; but we watched with great in- 
terest how the new peaceful Germans 
proceeded to educate themselves. They 
seemed to be genuinely liberal; they 


were cautious, not to say generous, in 
their treatment of war in their histo 
textbooks, particularly the World 
War. They talked a great deal of 
peace. I remember one reader in 
Baden that included a selection entitled 
Der Tag (the 1914 equivalent of 
D-Day) and this Der Tag was the day 
when there would be a complete fed- 
eration of the world and war would be 
no more. The teachers of the Weimar 
Republic seemed to be perfectly Civ- 
ilized, desirous of living in a peaceful 
world. 

The first trip that I made to Ger- 
many after the war was an inspiring 
one. The particular train that I took 
was not inspected at the frontier; I was 
not asked to show my passport; we did 
not even know that we were in Ger- 
many until we reached the Rhine. | 
gave a long talk on International Peace 
which was loudly applauded. I heard 
talk of conciliation on every hand. In 
my enthusiasm I, of course, forgot to 
look in the songbooks and _ readers, 
where the old tales of Germany’s des- 
tiny and the songs of war still held 
forth; nor did I have sense enough to 
see that in the German plan of stern 
discipline and the teacher always tell- 
ing and asking and the pupil always 
answering and reciting, they were still 
turning out obedient, disciplined, 
cringing little Germans unable to think 
for themselves and uncomfortable if 
no one were to tell them what to do. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
1919-1939 
With demonstrations of education 
for peace, in Germany, in Austria, in 
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Bulgaria, we belieyed that we held in 
our hands the weapon that would 
bring the good will for which mankind 
had long been waiting; and spontane- 
ously the American educators of 1920 
joined in a campaign to modify educa- 
tion to prevent future wars. 

As Chairman for many years of the 
Committee on International Relations 

of the National Education Association; 
as Chairman of their delegation to the 
meetings of the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Edinburgh 
in 1925, at Toronto in 1927, and at 
Geneva in 1929; as Associate Director 
of the International Institute; as at- 
tendant at countless meetings here and 
abroad; as member of the American 
Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations; as ad- 
viser to the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, I participated in the mad, 
happy, and hopeful campaign. We 
studied foreign textbooks to pick out 
the seeds of war; we talked of peace; 
we thought that we had overempha- 
sized war in our classes and possibly 
had overworshiped certain military 
heroes. We talked about an “enlight- 
ened” patriotism. 

This campaign was a great success. 
It certainly made for peaceful people. 
The only ‘trouble was that it took ef- 
fect mostly on the United States, to 
some extent among the intellectuals in 
the British Empire and France, but not 
at all among the Germans, Bulgarians, 
and Japanese. 

The younger generation, who had 
heard us talk about peace, took us at 
our word. They, too, talked about 
peace and believed that it was here. 


Curriculum committees cut down the 
references to war; and Washington, 
Grant, Lee, and Pershing lost their 
stature. It became popular to frown on 
patriotism. Nothing was so bad as “My 
country, may she be right; but my 
country right or wrong.” We went 
into the last war for base motives. Our 
great leaders were traitors. The Ox- 
ford students took the oath: “Under 
no circumstances will I fight for King 
or country,” and the same oath—its 
American equivalent—was taken by a 
great majority of Teachers College 
students at a student assembly. I at- 
tended one meeting in Teachers Col- 
lege and heard the president of the 
student body denounce a great leader 
of the first World War, an American 
patriot if there ever was one, denounce 
him as a servant of imperialism and big 
business. I attended one assembly in 
Milbank Chapel, in 1939, addressed by 
a United States Senator and a professor 
each from Union Theological Semi- 
nary and Teachers College, advising 
against the war effort, and stating that 
there never had been at any time in 
history a just cause on either side of 
any war. 

In France in 1936 the elementary 
school teachers met at Lille, and by a 
695-164 majority adopted a resolution 
stating that the membership would not 
respond if called to mobilize, and 
would impede mobilization of others. 

Such was the dream world in which 
we were living. Such were the results 
of our agitation to use education as the 
cure of war. Upon us it had big effect; 
from the Germans it rolled like water 


off a duck’s back. 
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The truth of the matter is that, in 
the period 1919-1939, we Americans 
taught so much peace and good will 
to the rest of the world that we con- 
vinced ourselves; and the people who 
took our lessons to heart were our- 
selves, mainly those who did the 
teaching, together with some of our 
former allies. We sat as in a theatre; 
we saw the world as on a stage; we put 
on rose-colored glasses; and we thought 
we saw doves flitting in and out with 
olive branches in their beaks. 

I grant that education can be used 
to make war; I concede that education 
has a role to play in bringing peace; 
but the more I think about it, the more 
it seems plain that education for peace 
demands not only the re-education of 
the Germans and the Japanese, but 
also the re-education of the American 


people. 
AN ANALOGY 


To reason for a while by analogy, 
let us suppose that we are in the posi- 
tion of the characters in Owen Wis- 
ter’s novel The Virginian. We are a 
frontier community on the plains of 
Wyoming; we are peaceful settlers. 
We want to graze our cattle, grow 
some hay for the horses, and garden 
for the ranch house. Once a year we 
have the round-up, brand the calves, 
and cut out the steers to send to mar- 
ket. But we have our problem. There 
is Trampas, who is malevolent. He 
plans to rustle our cattle, take our 
wealth; and with him are some weak 
followers like Shorty, who do as he 
tells them. Of course, Owen Wister 
did not think of a Trampas of the or- 


der of Hitler, who because of grandi- 
ose ideas thought that he should rule 
Wyoming by right of superior blood, 
who looked on those who believed in 
rule by the majority as weak, who 
thought that those who held old ideals 
such as honesty were decadent. But 
we can create such an additional char- 
acter for our analogy. 

If now the Wyoming of The Vir- 
ginian had adopted our policies of the 
period 1919-1939, the people of Bear 
Creek would have proclaimed that 
there were no more rustlers; that 
Trampas could be re-educated; that if 
you gave him lectures of good will he 
would be a good citizen; and that such 
a horrid thing as taking a gun in hand 
and rope on saddle was beneath the 
dignity of free men. Give Trampas a 
few cows and he would be all right. 
The cow hands would have been en- 
couraged to take the oath that under 
no circumstances would they impede 
the progress of the rustlers and, if mis- 
guided men tried to, they would stand 
in their way. Bear Creek school would 
have included a lot of lessons on good 
will to rustlers, and the sheriffs who in 
the past had run criminals out of town 
would have been played down. If 
some cattle were found to be missing, 
or some calves came in with different 
brands from those of their mothers, 
everybody would encourage the Vir- 
ginian to take an umbrella in one hand 
and his hat in the other, go to see 
Trampas, and get peace in their time. 

Of course Bear Creek followed no 
such foolish course. In the earliest pio- 
neer days, the settlers had to take the 
problem of rustlers in their own 
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hands—just as the Virginian did—and 
capture the criminals and hang them 
to the cottonwoods. But in the educa- 
tion of the people of Wyoming, not 
only in their schooling but in all the 

rocess that had formed their minds, 
there lay respect for the regularized 
manner of handling the problem of the 
criminal, laid down in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the con- 
stitutions of the various states from 
which the settlers came, based upon the 
governmental procedures and common 
law of England. 

The people would send their repre- 
sentatives to a central state meeting at 
Cheyenne, and there by majority vote 
work out in writing and in advance 
what they considered right and wrong 
conduct to be. They would work out 
a plan of enforcing conformity with 
these written rules; a system of deter- 
mining whether particular persons had 
or had not committed violations; and a 
method of protecting the public from 
future violations. The children of 
Bear Creek were not taught that crime 
had ceased, nor that the sheriff with 
his six-shooter was ignoble. Some- 
where in their education there was an 
understanding of the state of Wyo- 
ming as it was and they knew that 
there was a way in w hich the people 
could, in general, protect themselves. 

So far as I know there was only one 
school system under Axis domination 
that frankly and wholeheartedly was 
directed toward peace, and that was 
found in Manchuria. There the Jap- 
anese conquerors introduced a new 
philosophy under a new name, which 
preached the horror of war, the bless- 


ings of peace, and suggested that it was 
better to turn the other cheek, to share 
one’s cloak, to walk the second mile. 
Whether it took effect upon the chil- 
dren and their parents I am unable to 
say; but unlike our own peace efforts 
through education, it apparently had 
no effect whatsoever upon the teachers. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR 
RE-EDUCATION 


Despite the failure of our educa- 
tional efforts during the period 1919- 
1939, despite the unilateral nature of 
the results, it is not right to conclude 
that in our efforts to modify future 
Axis education as well as our own we 
should cease to glorify war and should 
refrain from upholding peace as the 
great goal of mankind. Surely we 
should redouble our efforts to direct 
popular education to peace. We should 
make sure, however, that while our 
children learn the evil effects of war 
and come to seek for the blessings of 
peace, in this process they should not 
fail to have a realistic view of the world 
and the place in it which our country 
occupies. 

In our moral education we teach of 
the evil of theft, false witness, and 
murder; we strive to bring up our 
children to be law-abiding; neverthe- 
less we do not teach that robbers, liars, 
and murderers have ceased to exist; we 
do not break down respect for the po- 
lice or FBI; we do not minimize the 
importance of law or the courts. Our 
schools have taken a_hard-headed, 
realistic view of crime and punishment. 

It is high time that we came simi- 
larly to our senses in the international 
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field, and to the degree that we decide 
to teach the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace, to that degree do 
we need a hard-headed and realistic 
educational campaign to teach Amer- 
ica’s true place in the world, what kind 
of a world it is, and how we can best 
exist under such circumstances. 

Surely we need a program of re- 
education for the Germans and Jap- 
anese; but more important still is a 
campaign for the re-education of the 
Americans. 

I suggest that the goals of this edu- 
cational process should be as follows: 


1. There have been criminal nations in 
the past; .and it is likely that there will be 
criminal nations in the future. 

We live in a hard world, a world of 
constant struggle. This world is inhabited 
by human beings who are a strange com- 
bination of good and bad. In some human 
beings the bad triumphs, making the 
criminal; and since nations are only com- 
binations of many human beings, crimi- 
nals can get control, take over the power, 
and make the nation as a whole act in a 
criminal manner. 

We have hope that the majority of a 
people is never criminal, and that under 
majority rule a nation can never become 
criminal; but true majority rule rests 
upon widespread public education, which 
many nations of the world will not be 
able to achieve for a long time. 


2. In the past, wars have been almost 
constant; and it is foolish for a nation to 
proceed on the assumption that wars 
have ceased. 

The Army Register states that there 
were 114 wars fought by the United 
States from 1775 to 1903. The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace re- 
ports that from 1496 B.C. to A.D. 1861 
there were 3130 years of war and 227 


years of peace. Taking the period 1450 
1850, for example, Austria was at war for 
234 years, England for 198, France for 
192, Spain for 271, and Russia for 250, 
Americans must realize that, however 
much they may desire peace, unless tre- 
mendous ‘changes are made in interna- 
tional government and law, future wars 
are not only possible but probable. 


3. To the greedy conqueror, the 
United States is the richest prize in the 
world. 

The natural resources, productivity, 
and wealth of the United States are the 
envy of the rest of the world. It is wealth 
that tempts the gangster. There is no 
more possibility of our safely leaving our 
country unprotected than of a Fifth 
Avenue teweler leaving his doors un- 
locked and his show windows open. 


4. We are not isolated from the rest of 
the world. 

The oceans are no longer a protection 
to the United States. Any child today, 
from his knowledge of ‘Pearl Harbor, 
Saipan, and the Normandy Peninsula, 
understands that the forts at the mouth 
of New York harbor are useless. If a 
Ro-bomb can hit London from a distance 
of 150 miles in 1944, advances in design 
will enable sneak offensives to be made 
from almost anywhere on earth. At any 
rate, Europe is nearer New York today 
than Philadelphia was at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention. 


5. Only at rare intervals has the United 
States pursued a policy of isolation. The 
United States has had an active and vig- 
orous foreign policy. 

Americans should have a good under- 
standing of the Barbary Pirates, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the Oregon dispute, the 
Trent affair, relations with Canada, the 
opening of Japan, the Open Door in 
China, the Boxer Rebellion, the Venezuela 
incident, Wilson’s foreign policy, our 
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failure to join the League of Nations, and 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

The fact that we talked isolation from 
1919 to 1939, the fact that Washington’s 
Farewell Address has been commonly 
misinterpreted, the fact that our allies 
failed to back up Stimson’s aggressive 
recommendations in connection with 
Manchuria, should not blind the Ameri- 
can people to their real traditions in 
foreign relations. 

So far as American foreign relations 
have been concerned, the Caribbean and 
the Pacific have been narrow bodies of 
water; and the Atlantic not so wide as 
some isolationists apparently thought. 


6. The American people in their in- 
heritance from England and by their 
own governmental and legal development 
have a system by which they can settle 
by peaceable means internal disputes and 
protect themselves against the lawless. 
There is no good reason why this system 
cannot be applied to international dis- 
putes and to control lawless nations. 

The American people, as well as the 
other free peoples of the world, have 
found out how to build a government of 
law, not of men. This involves written 
laws, recognized means of law enforce- 
ment, courts which operate according to 
set procedures, and penal and correc- 
tional institutions either to isolate or to 
rehabilitate the violators. 


lam not prepared at this time to sug- 
gest that educators cease to talk of 
peace, that we abolish publicly all talk 
about international understanding, or 
that we abandon all efforts to re- 
educate our enemies. I merely state 
that on the basis of considerable ex- 
perience the most promising avenue, 
as I see it, to the cure of war by means 
of education is to re-educate the Amer- 
ican people to an understanding of 
human nature, to the great likelihood 


of future wars, to our own country as 
a likely object of aggression, since it 
no longer is isolated (if it ever was); 
that our country has at almost al] times 
pursued an aggressive policy of self- 
protection; and that in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of government of law 
and not of men there lies a method of 
organization of life which, if applied 
to the international field, may serve to 
settle future disputes by peaceful 
means and at the same time serve to 
hold in bounds the international out- 
law. 

I consider this an educational task 
of the greatest importance. I suggest 
that the great educational foundations 
consider whether some such project 
may not be worthy of substantial sup- 
port. I propose to Director Caswell and 
those working on the major Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School research project 
that they consider this proposal, try it 
out, test it, and develop it. 


Since 1927, when I became Dean, 
we have had seven fat years, seven lean 
years, and three betwixt-and-between. 
Of the lean years, three were at the 
time of the great depression and four, 
the war years from 1939 to 1943. In 
common with other institutions whose 
students are teachers or prospective 
teachers, enrollments have declined. 
The demands of the armed services, 
and the need for labor on the industrial 
and agricultural fronts not only di- 
verted those who would have em- 
barked on careers as teachers, but also 
drained the ranks of those at work. 
The result was a shortage of teachers; 
and many ambitious teachers who 
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would normally have pursued ad- 
vanced studies with us during the past 
four years were forced to stay at their 
posts. The result was a steady diminu- 
tion of attendance at the College, with 
corresponding shrinkage in income. 
We faced a serious financial problem. 
We cut our operating budget on 
Teachers College alone (not to include 
dormitories, dining halls, bureau of 
publications, or the schools) by ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand 
dollars each year over the year before, 
for four successive years. By virtue of 
courage on the part of the Trustees, by 
wise ‘abun of the Committee on 
Policy, Program, and Budget, and by 
the loyalty, self-sacrifice, and devotion 
of the staff, we were able to maintain 
a complete basic program and staff and 
come through this period of crisis 
without recourse to a change-over to 
programs for the armed services. We 
kept to our main task; we continued 
our full basic offering. The budget 
was balanced by the application of 
funds, held by the College, which at 
previous times had been given or 
willed without restriction as to their 
use and without being included on our 
books as “endowment.” 

We had expected a further decline 
in enrollment for the academic year 
1943-44, but the fall of 1943 brought 
instead a slight increase, and with the 
beginning of the Spring Session of 1944 
we had a substantial gain. This was 
most surprising, in view of the fact that 
the teacher training institutions of the 
United States experienced a drop of 


about a third during the year. It was 
also most gratifying and testified to the 
wisdom of our decision to maintain 
program and not to change over. | 
wish to express my sincere thanks to 
staff, faculty, and trustees who showed 
the willingness to sacrifice, the devo- 
tion to our cause, and the faith to give 
full cooperation during this critical 
period which brought the institution 
through this unprecedented trial with 
morale so high and efficiency at such 
a peak. 

Now that we have lived through five 
full years of war, have faced so many 
serious problems, and appear to be 
coming through the crisis so well, I 
turn again with even greater under- 
standing and appreciation to the words 
read by President Frederick A. P. 
Barnard in June, 1870 at the conclusion 
of his annual report: 


The year which has just closed has 
passed away so silently and smoothly, that 
to the undersigned it seems but as yester- 
day that he stood here last to render the 
account of his stewardship for the year 
preceding. But this same silent lapse of 
time is the best of all evidences that the 
just vanished year has been one of those 
which God has blessed; for when the rod 
of affliction falls heavily upon us, the 
months move slowly and the days are 
long. To him, therefore, who holds in 
his hands the destinies of all men and all 
human institutions, and who, unheeding 
our unworthiness, has dealt with us so 
gently hitherto, let us render our humble 
thanks for the mercies so far above our 
deserving, which he continues to extend 
to us, and with which he has conde- 
scended to bring us once more to the 
close of our annual labors. 
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The GI Bill and Its Implications 


for Education 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGF 


HE greatest problem American 
OT lection is likely to face in the 
next twenty-five years is that of ad- 
justing its curriculum procedures and 
practices to the demands which will 
be placed upon education by the re- 
turn of veterans from war and the re- 
lease of workers from war industries. 
Army officials estimate that 7 per cent 
of the young men now in the service 
will want to return to full-time educa- 
tion upon discharge from the army. In 
addition to this, it is estimated that 80 
per cent of the armed forces will want 
to continue their education on a part- 
time basis under government aid. This 
80 per cent estimate is probably too 
high, especially if jobs are available 
and if a considerable number of men 
are held in the army to maintain a 
reasonable military force. In any case, 
however, the numbers will be large 
and the problems will be many. 

One special concern of those re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
organization of education in the local 
community is that of providing occu- 
pational and educational information 
and guidance for the returning veteran 
and war worker. Educators should take 
an active part in disseminating this kind 
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of information through the various 
organizations in the community and 
the state which will be dealing with 
the relocation of veterans and war 
workers. Educators should take the 
initiative in seeing that the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service makes provision for 
trained educational counseling for every 
registrant. Educators should also make 
certain that the Red Cross, YMCA, 
and other service organizations have 
access to school and college informa- 
tion. However, merely providing in- 
formation is not going to be sufficient. 
The schools and colleges must plan im- 
mediately for reorganization of their 
curricula to provide the kind of educa- 
tion which these adults will need and 
demand. We can be certain that the 
non-high school graduate is not going 
to return to high school classes along 
with immature boys and girls. We can 
be certain that the boy who dropped 
out of college is not going to want to 
return to much of the time-wasting 
type of education which colleges fre- 
quently provided before he went to 
war. Army experiences, industrial ex- 
periences, and greater maturity are 
going to cause him to demand a type 
of education that is practical, stripped 
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of its verbiage, and that leads definitely 
to occupational adjustment for him. 


PROVISIONS OF GI BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


The GI Bill of Rights, enacted into 
a law on June 22, 1944, provides, in 
addition to other benefits, for educa- 
tion of the veteran. The bill provides 
not only for free tuition in approved 
schools and colleges, but also for sub- 
sistence at the rate of $50 a month for 
a veteran without dependents and $75 
a month for a veteran with dependents. 

All service men and women are 
eligible for this aid to education if 
they have had ninety days of service 
since September 16, 1940, unless they 
were dishonorably discharged from 
the service, provided it can be shown 
that their education or training was 
impeded, delayed, or interrupted by 
reasons of entrance into the service. 
The law assumes that any person who 
was not over twenty-five years of age 
at the time he entered the service shall 
be deemed to have had his education or 
training impeded, delayed, interrupted, 
or interfered with. 

The veteran is entitled to education 
or training, or a refresher or retraining 
course at an approved educational or 
training institution for a period of one 
year, or the equivalent period thereof 
in continuous part-time study. The 
veteran is entitled to an additional 
period or periods of education or train- 
ing, not to exceed the time such person 
was in active service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, but in no event shall 
the educational program extend longer 
than a total period of four years. 


Schools and colleges will receive the 
usual tuition fees for all veterans who 
are approved by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for schooling under the act. 
In the case of public schools which do 
not have an established tuition rate, the 
Veterans’ Administration will reim- 
burse the school on a cost basis or by 
some other satisfactory plan mutually 
agreed upon by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the local school authori- 
ties. 

The Veterans’ Administration, which 
has been responsible for the ad- 
ministration of disability cases and the 
handling of veterans’ insurance and 
claims from World War I and the 
present war, is the designated agency 
for handling the veterans’ educational 
program under the GI Bill of Rights. 
The Veterans’ Administration has on 
its staff a number of specialists in agri- 
cultural education, trade and industrial 
education, business education, and 
other fields. It is likely that more will 
be added as the need arises. 

The Veterans’ Administration has a 
number of regional offices through 
which the various specialists from the 
Washington office operate. The re- 
gional offices are furnished with infor- 
mation about training programs and 
occupational information which is use- 
ful in advising with the veterans. As 
the program is expanded from the 
present problem of handling disability 
cases to the much larger problem of 
administering the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights, it is likely that a large 
additional staff of specialists will be 
required, not only in the Washington 
office but also in the regional offices. 
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Among the specialists which will be 
needed in large numbers, if the job is 
properly done, are vocational and edu- 
cational counselors. The educational 
and vocational counselor is_ best 
equipped to give accurate aid to the 
veteran in selecting his school or col- 
lege and in directing him into satisfac- 
tory occupational life. It will be un- 
fortunate if we merely card index the 
veteran instead of making a personal 
study of him and his needs and then 
advising him in terms of the best in- 
formation available. 

Large numbers of young men who 
entered the armed services had not 

completed high school. Of those who 
had completed high school or college, 
a great many have never had occupa- 
tional experience of any kind. Many 
of these young men will wish to com- 
plete high school. Therefore, provision 
must be made in every community for 
these men and women to continue their 
education in ways which will be satis- 
fying to them. A few of the more pro- 
gressive colleges have already made 
plans to receive veterans either as reg- 
ularly enrolled'college students or into 
sub-college programs especially de- 
signed for them. These college prepara- 
tory departments or junior college di- 
visions of the colleges can do much to 
give these veterans the start they need 
on the road back to civilian adjust- 
ment. 

If there is no college in a com- 
munity, the high school can be utilized 
for late afternoon and evening sections 
to provide for the education of the 
veterans of the community who find it 
impossible to attend a college else- 


where. The tuition received from the 
Veterans’ Administration will defray 
the costs. It is very important that 
every community plan now for the 
day when men and women will return 
from the service, so that their adjust- 
ments will be made rapidly and easily. 
School administrators and_ teachers 
should take the lead in seeing to it that 
community committees are formed 
now to plan for this phase of the GI 
Bill of Rights. 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Occupational adjustment of the vet- 
eran is likely to be the chief problem 
which each community will have to 
face. The desire to get to work and to 
support himself and family will be of 
first importance to the majority of vet- 
erans. Some of them will have to take 
temporary jobs while training or re- 
training for permanent ones. Colleges 
and schools should be lining up such 
jobs now so that when the veteran 
comes to the school for advice and 
help, the school will be ready to put 
its finger on something for him to do 
while he is continuing his education. 

The desire to prepare as quickly as 
possible for an occupation is likely to 
cause the veteran to be resentful of 
most attempts to give him a “broad, 
cultural background” along with his 
occupational preparation. The college 
or technical school that does not strip 
its program down to bare essentials in 
order to help the veteran make the 
quickest satisfactory adjustment pos- 
sible will not rank very high with him. 
The college will also be faced with the 
problem of accepting entrants when 
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they are discharged from the service 
rather than when a semester or quarter 
begins. Such administrative problems 
will not be easy to handle, but we 
might learn a great deal about educa- 
tion and our adaptability if we tackle 
this problem realistically. 

Every phase of occupational life will 
be of interest to these men and women 
who have spent their early productive 
years in our service. Large numbers 
will want agricultural education that 
will fit them to select and operate 
farms in hundreds of different parts of 
the country, producing hundreds of 
different tvpes of crops. The fact that 
the GI Bill provides for loans for the 
purchase of farms will cause many to 
select this kind of occupational life. 
Let us make sure that our agricultural 
educational programs are realistic and 
that they deal with practical problems 
of purchasing a farm, of conservation, 
of crop selection, and of record-keep- 
ing and marketing. 

Other large numbers will want to 
start small businesses of their own. At 
the end of the last war there was a 
veritable racket of stealing the vet- 
erans’ savings and mortgaging their 
future through the sale of small shops 
and stores of all kinds to men who had 
no training or experience in operating 
any kind of business. Let us make cer- 
tain that every community organizes 
classes in the principles of operating 
small business firms and in the selection 
of sites and types of businesses which 
are likely to succeed. 

The machine trades are likely to re- 
ceive many thousands of returning 
veterans. This field of training is al- 


ready well developed as a result of the 
heavy demands upon the trade schools 
and industry itself in training work- 
ers for war industries. The training 
which thousands of men and women 
have received in the various services 
will make it possible for many of them 
to enter occupational life with little or 
no additional preparation. Some re- 
fresher training is likely to be needed, 
and the schools are ready to provide it. 


ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL OR 
COLLEGE 


Schools and colleges that are being 
realistic about the job ahead are now 
making surveys of those areas of train- 
ing for which men are likely to be 
needed in the postwar period. A few 
of the areas for which training will 
apparently be in demand in most com- 
munities are: all types of insurance; 
real estate selling and management; 
foreign trade and consular services; 
wholesale and jobber representatives 
of numerous kinds; building trades and 
related services; traffic management, 
including train, plane, and boat trans- 
portation; civil service work of nu- 
merous kinds, including that of ac- 
countants, investigators, social service 
workers, and employment service 
workers; teaching in elementary, high, 
and vocational schools and technical 
institutes; preprofessional training in 
such fields as dentistry, medicine, pub- 
lic health, and engineering. 

The Armed Forces Institute, the 
educational branch of the Army and 
the Navy, is doing a magnificent job 
in making available to service men and 
women a large number of self-study 
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courses and correspondence courses. 
Thousands of service men and women 
in non-combat areas are taking advan- 
tage of these courses. Other thousands 
of American men in the prison camps 
in Europe are also availing themselves 
of educational programs which the 
prison authorities are permitting them 
to carry on. Thousands of textbooks 
and courses of study have been sent 
to the prison camps, and organized 
classes are being conducted by the men 
themselves in addition to correspond- 
ence study. Colleges and schools must 
make plans to accept work done under 
these conditions toward degrees or 
certificates. 

Plans are being made to provide for 
organized classes for men and women 
in all branches of the army service on 
the day hostilities cease..The experi- 
ences which resulted from expecting 
army personnel to continue to drill and 
practice for war after the armistice in 
1918 was signed demonstrated that we 
must do something more intelligent 
this time in the way of building morale 
and aiding the soldier to make easier 
adjustment to civilian life. Many men 
and women will begin programs of 
study under the auspices of the army 
which they will want to continue 
when they return home. School people 
should keep themselves informed so 
that their educational programs will 
dovetail with the army educational 
programs in all ways possible. 

Another problem that needs our 
serious consideration at this time is how 
the schools and colleges of the country 
can make use of many able service 
men and women as teachers and in- 


structors in the postwar veterans’ edu- 
cational programs. Colleges and uni- 
versities should begin now to contact 
those men and women in the armed 
services who might be available as in- 
structors, and should take steps to se- 
cure their release from the service as 
soon as hostilities cease if and when 
their services are needed in schools and 
colleges. Many of these veterans will 
have much to contribute, and their 
army and navy experience enables them 
to deal with the educational problems 
of their fellows in a much more realis- 
tic manner than those who have not 
had such experience. These veterans 
can serve not only as instructors but as 
counselors and advisers. 

The Selective Service Act provides 
that the returning veteran is to have 
his former job back if he wishes it. 
There are, however, many loopholes 
in this provision which may react very 
unfavorably on the returning veteran. 
There is no provision that the em- 
ployer must rehire the veteran if his 
job has been discontinued. This will 
affect a great many men who held jobs 
in the automobile industry, service sta- 
tions, and retail stores. 

The attitude of organized labor 
toward the returning veteran is an- 
other important issue which must be 
faced. It is likely that organized labor 
will strenuously object to having the 
returning veteran replace union mem- 
bers who have seniority rights to their 
jobs. If this matter is not handled in 
an equitable manner and if the return- 
ing veteran is sidetracked, we can be 
certain that the veterans’ attitude 
toward labor will be anything but 
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favorable and may even lead to serious 
conflicts. Educators and other re- 
sponsible citizens should seek to get 
that issue settled now in order that 
the position of labor will be clari- 
fied before the problem is at hand. It 
would certainly seem that the soldier 
or sailor who has risked his life on the 
field of battle and has foregone the 
large financial returns which labor has 
received during this period should have 
preference over any seniority rights 
which members of organized labor 
might claim for themselves. 

Local school administrators and col- 
lege and university deans and heads 
should undertake immediately to form 
committees in each community con- 
sisting of responsible and representa- 
tive citizens to formulate educational 
and occupational plans for returning 
veterans. A few communities have al- 
ready undertaken such plans and have 
mapped out procedures for dealing 
with the veterans’ problems as they 
arise. No community can afford to 
wait until the veterans return to make 
its plans. 

If every community will get busy 
now on the educational and occupa- 
tional problems of the veteran, many 
of the serious consequences of waiting 
will be avoided. No finer public rela- 
tions program of a school system could 
be undertaken than that of making 


plans for carrying out the provisions 
of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation law 
and the GI Bill of Rights. Schools and 
communities that fail to do this job 
will incur the displeasure of the mil- 
lions of veterans of this country. In- 
cluded in these educational and occu- 
pational planning committees should 
be the professional people of the com- 
munity, labor leaders, representatives 
of the agricultural, industrial, and 
business groups as well as of educa- 
tional agencies, veterans’ organizations, 
and public service organizations such 
as the YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, and 
YWHA. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion have 
been very active in securing appropri- 
ate legislation, and they should be in- 
cluded in any community plan. 

If public education fails in this enor- 
mous task ahead of it as it relates to the 
veteran and the returning war worker, 
there is certain to be some form of 
federal education which will do the 
job in the communities that neglect to 
perform their duties. If we have an- 
other experiment in federal education 
comparable to the NYA and the CCC, 
we can be sure that public education 
under state and local control will grow 
of less and less importance in the years 
ahead. If that is what communities 
want, the best way to get it is to shirk 
our responsibilities toward the veteran! 
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Atmosphere for Learning 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


VERYWHERE one turns in America 
coder one hears criticism of the 
schools. It comes from laymen in all 
walks of life, members of the armed 
forces, parents, professional educators, 
and pupils. The criticisms may be 
briefly summarized in a few simple 
statements. 

The adult groups assert that pupils 
who go through our schools are weak 
in the subject matter of history, ge- 
ography, science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish—all subjects which have been 
studied for a generous share of their 
time for a period of years. Pupils lack 
adequate skills in reading, in computa- 
tion in arithmetic, in writing simple 
narrative accounts of important inci- 
dents in their own lives, in spelling 
words in common usage. They are 
weak in what the critics call character 
or moral qualities, ethical judgments, 
dependability, reliability. Pupils have 
inadequate personality development; 
they lack emotional adjustment, social 
stability, general confidence in them- 
selves, and confidence in meeting their 
problems of living. They are delin- 
quent, show disrespect for authority, 
and behave generally like infants rather 
than maturing adults. 

This is indeed an imposing array of 
indictments. But there is criticism from 


another side also. Youth hold that their 
education is impractical. They are re- 
quired to study subjects of little value. 
They are over-controlled and _ regi- 
mented by the teachers and the general 
administrative requirements. Youth 
want to study how to get a job and 
make a reasonable living, how to found 
a better home and develop a more 
wholesome family life than that in 
which they were reared. They want 
to know how to get along with people, 
to make new friends, to have new ex- 
periences, to feel at home in groups 
with a variety of cultural assets. They 
want to share cooperatively with the 
staff and their parents in the manage- 
ment of their school. Above all, they 
want to be treated as maturing adults 
who are soon to assume full responsi- 
bility for the decisions upon which the 
quality of their life will be based. And 
they want an educational environment 
in which their maturing judgments are 
accepted, respected, encouraged, and 
developed. 

The writer does not propose to ar- 
gue the validity of these criticisms of 
education by the adults or by the 
adolescents. While their statements 
may appear at first glance to stem from 
opposite points of view, they are really 
very closely related. Youth do not 
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deny the criticisms raised by their 
elders. They state simply and directly 
why these lacks in their education ap- 
pear and what must be done to the 
educational program in order to give 
pupils an opportunity to achieve some 
of the learnings which their elders 
value. The problem for the educator 
seems reasonably clear. It is to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the criticisms, 
the conditions which spawned and de- 
veloped them, the environment which 
offers the most fruitful possibilities for 
improvement in the future. This dis- 
cussion will be confined to the second 
and third aspects—the basic present 
conditions and the desirable future en- 
vironment. 


PAST AREAS OF STUDY 
POORLY SELECTED 


There is an important antecedent 
condition to the present situation. For 
the past twenty years educators have 
centered their study and practice in 
areas where the possibilities for im- 
provement are very limited. They have 
assumed that the improvement of edu- 
cation is a non-human problem to be 
solved by non-human data, collected 
by non-human objective, statistical 
techniques, and interpreted apart from 
the human situation by persons in- 
terested in or more familiar with the 
treatment of non-human results. Let us 
examine some of the foundation for 
this statement from the record of the 
past twenty years, a period which rep- 
resents the greatest concentration upon 
the study of education to be found in 
American history. 

These were the years of curriculum 


revision. Some time during this period 
every city and state studied ways of 
improving the school curriculum, 
Many of them issued bulletins and 
courses of study which had great in- 
fluence in remaking the curriculums 
of smaller communities unable to af- 
ford the luxury of their own organiza- 
tions. National committees conducted 
research in almost every school subject 
and issued volumes on what should be 
taught in the respective subjects from 
the first grade through the colleges, 
This was also the era of surveys—of 
secondary education, of teacher educa- 
tion, of school systems in cities large 
and small in all parts of the country. 
Great national associations had their 
day—the NEA, the PEA, the AASA, 
the NASP, and some twenty-five or 
more others added their pressure. It 
was the period of the rise of teachers’ 
unions to promote better the economic 
welfare of the members of the teaching 
profession. The movement for the 
scientific study of education was at its 
height. There were tests and more 
tests—intelligence and achievement, 
character and personality, in any de- 
sired length, organization, or form. 
Vocational and educational guidance 
received widespread acclaim. Pupils 
were classified into ability groups; 
special classes for atypical children 
were formed; departmentalization was 
extended; new systems of recording 
and reporting pupil progress were de- 
veloped. Remedial programs gener- 
ously supported by money, personnel, 
and materials sprang up in almost 
every subject. Numerous commissions 
operating on budgets underwritten by 
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eat foundations studied educational 
problems and conducted specialized 
researches on a national scale. But 
there was also some revolt against these 
powerful controlling trends and in- 
fluences. The progressive educators, 
the mental hygienists, the members of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, the organismic psychologists, the 
psychiatrists, the sociologists, the cul- 
tural anthropologists, and many others 
sounded sharp warnings and offered 
counterproposals. Yet, with all these 
efforts, the outcome of these twenty 
years seems to be a widespread and 
deep-seated criticism of results. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ATMOSPHERE 
UNIMPROVED 


Educators overlooked the fact that 
these intensive studies, reorganizations, 
and rearrangements of non-human 
materials had not changed the human 
atmosphere for learning. They failed 
to take adequately into account the 
fact that the quality of learning of any 
individual, young or old, is a function 
of the quality of his total psychological 
field at the time when that learning 
takes place. And this psychological 
atmosphere in which every pupil must 
work was little changed by the new 
subject units, the many correlations, 
the departmentalization, the achieve- 
ment tests, the vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, the remedial programs, 
the new school records, and the im- 
proved report cards. The pupil- 
teacher, or supervisor-teacher, or 
teacher-principal, or teacher-parent, 
in fact, all human relationships were 
little improved. So little that the pupils 


still lived in a school environment of 
adult selection, control, organization, 
and management. And these control- 
ling adults failed to apply adequately 
the principle that stable maturity of 
adults is founded upon emotional ac- 
ceptance by them, as children, of the 
pressures in the surrounding world. 
Since the new controls and organiza- 
tions gave pupils only a slightly better 
basis for emotional acceptance, they 
had insufficient improvement in the 
learning atmosphere to acquire better 
the knowledges and skills which the 
school demanded. The result was a 
poor quality of learning of facts and 
skills, accompanied by instability in 
character, personality, and general 
social maturity. The great danger at 
the moment is that many lay adults and 
even educators may believe that im- 
provement for the future lies in trying 
to reconstruct the “good old learning 
atmospheres” of the pre-World War I 
days. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


To aid pupils better to learn subject 
matter, to develop skills, to become 
mentally, emotionally, and_ socially 
mature, the school must improve the 
quality of human relationships which 
exist among all individuals directly in 
contact with the learning situations. 
This means a reconstruction of the 
prevailing educational point of view 
and the existing practice. Educators 
must come to see that the improvement 
of learning is a human problem which 
must be solved through human data 
collected by human techniques and in- 
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terpreted in a human situation by 
human persons. The shift from an em- 
phasis upon non-human materials to 
human beings and their problems is a 
major change, but one quite in har- 
mony with conditions of modern life 
and the hopes of the American people 
for a better world in which to live. 
Let us consider a few of the conditions 
which such a practice implies. 
Education is a process of growth 
development. This process implies 
change in the individual, change in the 
environment in which he lives, and 
change in his relationship to his en- 
vironment. There is a mutual relative- 
ness between him and his environment 


_which is the psychological field in 


which he lives. This process of growth 
brings about the development of the 
individual into a mature adult. He 
learns to face his problems of living 
courageously and calmly—confident 
of his ability to solve them intelligently 
in cooperation with other persons, ma- 
ture or immature. To aid each indi- 
vidual to use his environment as ma- 
terial for his own growth toward 
maturity, other persons must study 
him as he is, see how he got that way, 
sense clearly the direction which his 
growth is taking, and above all under- 
stand the psychological effect of the 
outside environment on him as re- 
vealed in his behaviors. Thus he be- 
comes the center of attention, and the 
process by which he lives becomes the 
quality in his learning. 


NEED FOR MORE HUMAN DATA 


To study the individual developing 


in his environment, educators must 


collect human data. And they must 
concentrate upon those human data 
that compose the dynamics of be- 
havior—data that get into living to 
alter its course through improved de- 
cisions and choices. Such human data 
are the meanings, values, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, processes, and personality inte- 
gration which operate in the individual 
and through his actions at the time 
when behavior takes place. These hu- 
man data are all relative to the subject 
or are subjective. They are not data 
detached from the individual and lo- 
cated in some mythical outside en- 
vironment such as the non-human 
facts, skills, knowledges, and special 
subject matter demanded of pupils in 
the various school years. These objec- 
tive non-human data must be changed 
by the learner into human data before 
they can become material for his be- 
havior. Thus he acts on the personal- 
ized human situation. And this change 
from the objective world to human 
data must be made by each individual 
for all of his behavior good or bad. 
The quality of the behavior is in the 
human interpretation of the non- 
human situation. Thus a child may be 
taught reading only to become a word 
caller, or composition only to fear oral 
or written expression. And the teacher 
who is disturbed by some personal 
events entirely foreign to his pupils 
may assign them double the usual 
amount of homework the next day, 
with little awareness of their emotional 
responses. The school persistently sets 
its standards of achievement in non- 
human data. It wants the pupil to give 
back what he has been taught by the 
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external world, at the time and in the 
form prescribed by adults. Rarely does 
a school set its standards of achieve- 
ment in human data, for to do so would 
imply cooperative development of 
such standards by the individuals and 
groups involved, a condition which 
many laymen and educators are un- 
willing to accept. Yet the only way to 
| improve permanently the learning of 
any non-human data is to raise the 
level of quality of the human factors 
which operate in the total learning 
/ situation. 


NEED FOR DESIRABLE 
LEARNING ATMOSPHERES 


The human techniques are those 
which help the pupil reveal to others 

the real meanings, values, attitudes, 
| processes, and personality adjustments 
which he is developing. The better 
these are revealed, the better is the 
probability that the teacher can help 
pupils enlarge, refine, and direct them 
toward more desirable ends. A major 
requirement in achieving this result is 
that the teacher must create an atmos- 
phere in which each individual feels 
secure, at ease, wanted. He must feel 
that his own personal experiences are 
worth while and that sharing them 
with others has a value both to himself 
and to the group. He should not be in 
an environment filled with fears—fear 
of the teacher, of authority in general, 
of failure in subjects, of the quality of 
ideas of others, of insecurity in the 
group. Teachers should be equally free 
from similar fears in their relationships 
with others, in order to create the best 
learning atmosphere for pupils. 


A second means of revealing human 
data is to give each pupil freedom to 
talk; to express what is going on inside 
him; to show his sentiments; to try out 
his thinking. This may be done 
through general group meetings, con- 
ferences, and personal interviews. The 
teacher must listen; he must encourage 
each pupil to continue to talk until his 
real sentiments have been expressed. 
The pupil should realize that an ex- 
pression of his feelings, opinions, and 
thoughts is desired and will be re- 
spected. The teacher should not pass 
judgment upon the pupil’s beliefs or 
actions, uphold the educational system 
and the requirements which produce 
poor learning atmosphere, or expect 
to change emotional behaviors by logi- 
cal arguments. Rather he should look 
for the feeling which lies back of the 
ideas . expressed, assist each pupil in 
bringing this feeling to the surface, try 
to reconstruct the psychological con- 
ditions that developed the sentiment, 
and leave the pupil with a feeling of 
interest in him and his problem that 
establishes a mutual feeling of sincerity 
of purpose and relationship. Every 
group to which a pupil belongs should 
have this same psychological atmos- 
phere. The primary job of every 
teacher is to see that such an atmos- 
phere is developed, upsetting adminis- 
trative procedures, standards, require- 
ments, and other restrictive measures 
if necessary in order to achieve it. For 
only in such an atmosphere is it pos- 
sible for the potential capacity of each 
individual, pupil or teacher, to be re- 
leased and developed to its fullest ex- 
tent. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ABILITY TO 
READ BEHAVIORS 


A third requirement for obtaining 
human data is that each teacher, ad- 
ministrator, parent, or other individual 
dealing with pupils should be able to 
read behaviors. It has been aptly said 
that actions of individuals speak louder 
than words, yet teachers are educated 
to read the words in books much more 
deliberately and assiduously than they 
are the actions of pupils. Behavior is 
a means of satisfying need. It is an 
important clue to the inner feelings, 
values, and adjustments which a pupil 
cannot or will not express in words. 
Each pupil must have freedom to be- 
have in many different kinds of social 
situations and relationships; freedom 
to develop his willingness to reveal his 
inner self so that the teacher may study 
how it acts. No pupil ever reveals his 
growing self adequately when he is 
expected to exhibit to the teacher his 
controlled non-human data. And no 
teacher can hope to develop the re- 
laxed environment in which to know 
his pupils when he constantly feels the 
pressure of meeting objective subject 
requirements. 

The human interpretations of hu- 
man data are a simple matter since 
they develop with the collection of the 
data. Collecting and interpreting hu- 
man data are an integral part of the 
behaviors of the pupil and the teacher. 
To understand the atmosphere for 
learning of a pupil one must know the 
composition of the group, the influence 
of the teacher, the activities engaged 
in, the real pupil himself, and the 


psychological effect of the total inter- 
action of these conditions upon the 
pupil’s developing maturity. When the 
group is qualitative, the teacher is sin- 
cerely interested in his human subjects, 
The activities are selected and man- 
aged by the group and each pupil re- 
veals his inner self so that the psycho- 
logical effect can be seen and studied 
by everyone. Pupils can discuss frankly 

with the teacher the effects of his = 
haviors upon them, while the teacher 
in turn can help pupils see their own 
development through such an analysis, 
But the non-human data now being 
collected by schools rarely reveal the 
conditions necessary for such human 
interpretations. Report cards, achieve- 
ment tests, promotional requirements, 
I. Q.’s, E.Q.’s, and P.Q.’s are too 
attenuated from the atmosphere of 
learning to show the human conditions 
which prompted the recorded result. 


NEED FOR MORE HUMAN 
EDUCATORS 


All this discussion leads to the con- 
clusion that we need more human 
adults to deal with the younger genera- 
tion in this more human way. This, of 
course, means that there must be more 
human educators, whether they are in 
the nursery schools or in the chairs of 
the college professors. But these more 
human educators must work in a hu- 
man learning atmosphere in order to 
increase their humanness. Therefore, 
the conditions which prevent such de- 
velopment must be detected and 
readjusted. This will be very difficult 
to do because the conditions which 
prevent the development of a more 
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human working atmosphere for edu- 
cators are themselves supported by 
adults within or outside the profession. 
So we must strive to obtain more ma- 
ture adults by working directly with 
them on their human problems and by 
developing more human children. To 
offer an adequate learning opportunity 
to children, teachers must come to be- 
lieve in the value of human experience, 
to recognize human data as the only 
living continuity within that experi- 
ence, to read behavior as an example of 
the quality of maturity of the internal 
self, and to see and feel the effect of 
the psychological atmosphere upon a 
developing personality. Furthermore, 
teachers should learn to recognize the 
futility of trying to improve emotional 
behavior by a frontal attack upon overt 
acts; to be consciously aware of the 
great potential but neglected improv- 
ability of all individuals, young or old; 
to understand the stupendous efforts 
made by children to meet adult non- 
human demands while still trying to 
maintain their integrity as human 
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children; to face realistically the fact 
that continued insistence upon non- 
human standards must, in the end, deny 
to children the qualitative learning of 
the very facts and skills which these 
standards designate. 

The present war has demonstrated 
the great need for more mature indi- 
viduals who can deal with the prob- 
lems of the peace. It has revealed some 
very definite reasons why such ma- 
turity has not been developed generally 
in our population. Our schools could 
educate children so that, whatever the 
time of leaving school, they would 
have achieved the highest possible 
emotional, social, intellectual, and 
personality maturity; they would un- 
derstand how that maturity was de- 
veloped; and they would be able to 
use intelligently the processes through 
which it could be continuously im- 
proved. The schools could furnish a 
learning atmosphere to develop such 
stable children and such mature adults. 
This is the educational direction which 
the present criticism implies. 
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The Number One Job of Educational 


Admunistration® 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


QuALITY of opportunity is one of 
Bite distinctive ideals, perhaps the 
most distinctive ideal, of American 
life. Millions have come to this country 
from foreign lands, drawn by the 
promise of this great American tenet. 
School children have been taught its 
key importance in the American way 
of life. Orators have proclaimed its 
nobility for more than a century. 

It remains one of the paradoxes of 
our great nation, however, that while 
we continue to proclaim the ideal of 
equality of opportunity, we have 
violated and continue to violate this 
great ideal at a most crucial point— 
the provision of a fair educational op- 
portunity for all. 

In this paradox we find the number 
one problem of education in the 
United States. Until we provide edu- 
cational opportunity for all, equality 
of opportunity for millions must re- 
main an empty boast. 

It has long been known that men 
differ in height, mentality, and energy; 
that one child may inherit millions of 
dollars, and another only the debts of 


*An address given at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to the All-College Confer- 
ence on Education held in Horace Mann audi- 
torium, August 3, 1944. 
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his family; and that some children grow 
up associating with persons of influence 
and importance, while others number 
only the unimportant among their rela- 
tives and friends. Such inequalities of 
opportunity are, perhaps, inevitable. 
Similar inequalities in educational op- 
portunity, however, are irreconcilable 
with the American way of life. 

Equality of opportunity in the 
United States has been founded, in 
large part, upon the proposition that 
each child and youth should have ac- 
cess to educational facilities which 
would permit him to develop such 
talents and to apply such energy as he 
possesses. We have failed miserably in 
fulfilling this proposition in actual prac- 
tice. The most important job which 
education has to accomplish in the next 
decade is to bring what we say about 
equal opportunity and what we do 
about providing educational oppor- 
tunity into better agreement. 

The fact that millions of American 
children and youths do not have an 
Opportunity to go to a decent school is 
testified to by several types of evi- 
dence. The 1940 federal census reveals 
that more than five million children 
between the ages of five and seventeen 
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were not in any kind of school, and a 
million and a half of these were six to 
thirteen years old—ages during which 
all children should be in school. 


DEFICIENCIES REVEALED 
BY DRAFT BOARDS 


World War II has again brought us 
the humiliating experience of hundreds 
of thousands of young men—native- 
born American youths both white and 
black—who have been called upon to 
defend their country, but who have 
had to sign their registration cards with 
a mark instead of a signature. More 
than four million men have been 
rejected by Selective Service because 
of physical, educational, and mental 
deficiencies. The defects of many of 
these men might have been prevented 
or corrected by an effective and univer- 
sal program of education in every 
school district in the nation, Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
said, “It is regrettable that we lose so 
many physically qualified men who 
must be rejected because of illiteracy.” 

This disgraceful situation is really no 
wartime discovery. The 1940 federal 
census reported more than ten million 
adults who were functionally illiterate 
—that is, illiterate for all practical pur- 
poses in which ability to read and 
write is involved. 


WIDE VARIATIONS IN 
EXPENDITURES JUSTIFIED? 


At the time of our entry into the 
present war, 1,167,000 children were 
enrolled in classroom units that had 
less than $500 a year for their financial 
support—less than $500 with which to 
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pay the teacher’s salary, to buy books, 
instructional materials, and fuel, and to 
cover all other necessary costs. More 
than a fourth of these million children 
attended schools which cost less than 
$200 a year per classroom—some even 
less than $100 a year. Need it be argued 
that these children received less than 
a decent educational opportunity? 

At the other extreme were more 
than a million children attending 
schools financed at an expenditure of 
more than $4,000 a year per classroom 
unit. Of these children, twenty thou- 
sand attended school systems costing 
more than $6,000 a year per classroom. 
Such well-financed schools usually pro- 
vide a splendid educational oppor- 
tunity—well-trained teachers, excel- 
lent libraries and laboratories, the latest 
and most effective teaching materials— 
from phonographs to motion pic- 
tures—, guidance, health instruction 
and services, vocational training, and 
excellent instruction in the three R’s. 

Nearly everything which contrib- 
utes to excellent instruction and fine 
educational results is found in most of 
the $4,000 schoolrooms, including the 
best teachers in the country. Hardly 
anything necessary to good schooling 
is found in most of the $500 classrooms. 

Are there any alibis an American 
would care to offer which would jus- 
tify sending some children to $100 and 
$200 classrooms while others go to 
$4,000 and $6,000 classrooms? Some 
differences in amounts spent for educa- 
tion and in types of school courses 
provided may be justified. Most of the 
school systems financed at the lower 
levels are in rural communities where 
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prices and standards of living are low. 
Most of those financed at the higher 
levels are in cities or favored suburban 
areas where costs and standards of liv- 
ing are high. Are the differences in 
financial support, therefore, justified? 
Before answering this question it 
would be well to analyze the situation 
in the low-cost community. This com- 
munity doubtless has a low per-capita 
income. The typical worker is not efh- 
cient. He lacks vocational education. 
He earns only a few hundred dollars 
a year. He cannot buy much. He can- 
not afford an automobile, running 
water, a bathtub or a radio. His family 
lives in a hovel. No books and few, if 
any, magazines are ever brought into 
his home. When a member of the fam- 
ily goes ten miles from home it is an 
event. The family is poorly fed from 
the standpoint of both quantity and 
quality. Health standards and medical 
service are almost nonexistent. The 
birth rate and death rate are high. 
Just what kind of educational op- 
portunity should be offered in such a 
community? Should it involve training 
for greater vocational competence, 
greater economic productivity, greater 
purchasing power? Should it be con- 
cerned with better health and diet? 
Should it be concerned with better and 
more attractive homes? Should school 
buildings be provided with good 
books, magazines, and attractive dec- 
oration? Should school attendance 
laws be enforced in this community 
and by whom? What kind of teacher 
should be employed? Should she be 
trained for her work? Should she be 
well trained? Is her job less or more 
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difficult than the one held by the 

cal city teacher? Should she be able to 
get out of the community in which 
she works for summer study or travel? 

In the light of these questions, how 
much should be available to support a 
schoolroom for a year in a low-cost, 
low -standard - of - living community? 
Should it be $500, $1,000, or more? 
According to the answer given, how 
far can one justify the range that now 
exists in financing education on the 
basis of differences in cost of living and 
standard of living? 

Differences in financial support per 
classroom of two to one or even three 
to one may, perhaps, be justified. But 
differences of five to one, ten to one, 
and even sixty to one in provision for 
the financial support of schools are 
an outrage in the richest nation—the 
richest democracy—in the world! 

Even the figures presented above do 
not represent the complete range. 
Some children never go to school at 
all, or at most, they go for such short 
periods that they fail to achieve even 
bare literacy. Others are offered full 
opportunity to develop the best that is 
in them from kindergarten up to, or 
even through, college. 


WIDE DISPARITIES IN 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Perhaps our greatest waste in human 
resources involves our most promising 
talent. Many investigations confirm the 
fact that about one half of our superior 
youths—according to tests, teacher 
rating, and actual school achieve- 


ment—leave school at or before high 
school graduation. The principal rea- 
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son for this premature withdrawal is 
lack of funds. Here is a waste which 
only a stupid nation will long tolerate. 

The evils of the un-American situa- 
tion described above are suffered by 
the nation every day in the great dis- 
parities which exist among our citizens 
in ability to read and write, in physical 
well-being, in the competence which 
they bring to the increasingly difficult 
duties of citizenship, and in skill and 
earning power in the world of work. 

If this situation were a totally new 
one, brought to our attention only by 
the extremities of war, there might be 
some excuse for its existence. A series 
of well-qualified commissions, how- 
ever, have pointed out the indefensible 
differences in educational opportunity 
in the United States. 

The National Advisory Committee 
appointed by Herbert Hoover dealt at 
length with the situation more than a 
decade ago. The Advisory Committee 
appointed by President Roosevelt in 
the middle thirties arrived at the con- 
clusion that educational opportunity 
for all is an aspiration rather than an 
achievement. The American Youth 
Commission, led by Newton D. Baker 
and later by Owen D. Young, empha- 
sized the miserable failure we have 
made in providing opportunity for all 
American youth. These commissions 
were composed largely of laymen, but 
they arrived at the same conclusions 
that a number of committees of edu- 
cators have reached. 

To my knowledge, no group of 
American citizens has ever given se- 
rious consideration to this number one 
problem of education in the United 
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States without arriving at two con- 
clusions: first, that the disparities in 
educational opportunity which exist in 
the United States are utterly inde- 
fensible; and second, that educational 
opportunity for all cannot be achieved 
in the United States without federal 
financial assistance aimed at providing 
at least a decent minimum of support. 

Why is it that such a pressing prob- 
lem in education—the number one 
problem—goes unsolved? It could be 
solved at a cost per year of less than 
we spend for a week of war. The an- 
swer can be given in a few words: 
inertia and vested interests! 

The public as a whole has never 
understood this problem. Those who 
have good schools are satisfied. What 
if there are millions of children that 
do not have good schools? Those who 
have poor schools, or none at all, are 
either too ignorant or too poor to pro- 
vide them. The latter factor, financial 
inability to pay for good schools, is 
the more important of the two. 

At the same time, vested interests— 
economic and otherwise—stand in the 
way of educational opportunity. Be- 
cause of lack of vision, or just plain 
lack of devotion to the general welfare, 
a minority of citizens resolutely oppose 
all practical measures which would as- 
sure educational opportunity for all. 

Overcoming the inertia of the ma- 
jority of the people and overriding the 
opposition of a minority of our people 
is the great job that lies ahead in Ameri- 
can education. It is a task that must be 
performed if we would put the ideal 
of equal opportunity into full opera- 


, tion in the United States. 
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FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF THE ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND, TEEN-AGE CANTEEN 


OME day perhaps adults will learn 
oe youth belong to communities 
and that the communities belong to 
youth. Success in making good citizens 
of young people will be in direct pro- 
portion to the ability of their elders to 
build them into community life. A 
sense of responsibility and_ stability 
comes to teen-age boys and girls when 
they find the opportunity to live in 
their communities in terms of their 
Own initiative, responsibility, and ac- 
tivity related to those things which 
concern them. Adults have a heavy re- 
sponsibility and a difficult task in help- 
ing young people find their way. 
Experience and the testimony of youth 
should convince grownups that con- 
tinuing to do things for youth is of 
questionable value. 

One of the recently devised com- 
munity youth activities is the “teen- 
age canteen,” a centrally located place 
in the community which high-school 
age youth can have as their clubhouse. 
It usually boasts a juke box and pro- 
vides simple food and soft drinks, a 
place for games, and room for just sit- 


ting around. This article is concerned 
with the role of adults in the establish- 
ment and operation of The Rockville, 
Maryland, Teen-Age Canteen, in the 
spring of 1944. In this project special 
attention was given to the part played 
by adults and to their growth through 
a Cooperative experience. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERA- 
TION OF TEEN-AGE CANTEEN 


After two successful community 
summer recreation programs, the high 
school students were easily roused to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by an ad- 
dress made to the students and adults 
by Miss Ruth Clifton of Moline, Illi- 
nois, about her Moline Plan, which has 
gained nation-wide publicity. These 
young people were eager to try their 
wings. Some of the adults, aware of 
the limited opportunities which their 
community afforded for the young 
people, offered their backing and sup- 
port through the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 

The committee of high school stu- 
dents which was appointed selected for 
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their canteen, after careful investiga- 
tion, a building located not far from 
the school. A great deal of cleaning, 
painting, and remodelling was neces- 
sary to convert what had once been a 
shoe store into a canteen. This was 
done in part by the young people 
themselves and, where necessary, with 
the cooperation of the skilled me- 
chanics of the community, who were 
reimbursed from the funds raised co- 
operatively by the adults and the 
young people. Though the young 
people themselves were slow to get at 
the work, they soon got into the swing 
of it—from scrubbing floors and paint- 
ing walls to building tables and booths 


and decorating the rooms with murals. 


The canteen has three rooms. The 
first, 20 X 45 feet, contains the food 
bar, tables and booths, and the juke 
box. The middle room, 20 X 15 feet, 
with drapes, a fireplace, living room 
furniture, lamps, etc., is the lounge. 
Behind this is a room 25 X 45 feet, 
equipped with ping-pong and game 
tables. 

Though the paint was not quite dry 
and the food bar was not completed, 
the canteen opened Saturday night, 
April 1, with 140 in attendance. It con- 
tinued to operate Monday through 
Friday from three-thirty to five- 
thirty; Friday night from seven-thirty 
to twelve- -thirty; Saturday from two 
to five-thirty and from seven-thirty to 
eleven-thirty; and Sunday night from 
eight to ten-thirty. The Sunday period 
caused some difficulty. After a con- 
ference with the representatives of 
churches, however, the Sunday night 
program was established because it had 


been determined that a large propor- 
tion of the young people did not par- 
ticipate in church activities any way. 

An adult director of the project who 
was acceptable to the young people 
was appointed by the adults, and ar- 
rangements were made for volunteer 
housemothers, one of whom was al- 
ways present when the canteen was 
open. Financial support was obtained 
by cooperative work of the committees 
of the young people and the adults. 
The main backing came from the 
Maryland—National Capitol Park and 
Planning Commission, but many 
smaller contributions were obtained 
from community organizations. 

At the end of the first month interest 
began to lag and the young people’s 
committee was called into action to 
plan special activities. A mimeographed 
newssheet was published. A picnic and 
wiener roast was held, a week was set 
for open house at which parents and 
other adults were specially welcomed, 
a special evening program with a fea- 
tured entertainer was presented, and 
a boxing club was organized. Perhaps 
if the committee had met regularly and 
considered emerging problems before 
they became serious the members 
would have been more ready to accept 
their responsibilities. Committees of 
young people need to be reminded that 
success depends upon attention to the 
details, and that they can do big things 
if they are alert to all the factors that 
are involved. 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the nature of the case, the rela- 
tionship of adults to the teen-age 
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recreation program is crucial. An at- 
tempt will be made here to reach an 
understanding of adult responsibilities 
through an analysis of experience. 

Because no two communities are 
alike, no formula can be given for 
solving the myriad problems that arise 
in the organization and direction of a 
youth recreation center. It is just as 
well that this is true, for if a set formula 
were possible, much of the challenge 
that unprecedented situations precipi- 
tate would be lacking. Nevertheless, 
certain basic principles exist which 
affect the participation of adults and 
which can be applied (with reserva- 
tions) in any community that is con- 
templating the organization of a teen- 
age center. Below are stated tentative 
principles drawn from the analysis of 
the experience of The Teen-Age Can- 
teen in Rockville. Some of these prin- 
ciples came by way of recognizing mis- 
takes and others by way of analyzing 
successes. 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


No youth center can succeed unless 
the need for it arises from the young 
people themselves. It is quite possible 
that the need may exist without either 
teen-age boys and girls or adults being 
aware of it. If, however, the adults are 
aware of it, the extent of the need can 
soon be determined by the simple de- 
vice of submitting a questionnaire to 
the young people. Such questions as 
What do you do with your after- 
school hours?, Would you be in- 
terested in a regular program sponsored 
by a group other than the school?, 
and Would you like to have a teen- 


age club in this community? are bound 
to start young people thinking and 
planning. This community was fortu- 
nate in having enthusiasm aroused and 
interest crystallized, following the cir- 
culation of such a questionnaire, by an 
address about a very successful project 
in another community. 

Recreational facilities in each com- 
munity are different, and before a plan 
for a youth center is developed, all 
facilities should be inventoried and the 
possibilities of their utilization dis- 
cussed. Parks, libraries, museums, Y’s, 
community houses, parish halls, and 
available school or public gymnasiums 
should be listed as well as such com- 
mercial amusement and recreation cen- 
ters as movies, bowling alleys, pool 
halls, ice cream parlors, taverns, and 
amusement parks. In order to utilize 
all available community resources, it 
is necessary to explore the possibilities 
of fitting them into the recreation pro- 
gram. Competition from commercial 
agencies—not all of which are neces- 
sarily bad—should not be ignored. 
This is particularly true in deciding 
upon the location of the canteen site. 
The study of the community can be 
profitable only if it is cooperatively 
made by adults and teen- age groups 
together and followed by frank discus- 
sions in which attitudes as well as facts 
are fully considered. 

Appraising the financial resources 
within the community through a care- 
ful study of all possible sources of 
income is just as important as discover- 
ing the physical resources available for 
the canteen. If the community sin- 
cerely wants such a youth center, the 
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finances can be arranged. No project, 
no matter how respectable and ideal- 
istic its function, however, can long 
survive if the director and students 
have to be continually campaigning 
for funds. Teen-age groups alone can- 
not be responsible for this phase of 
the program. It requires guidance 
and cooperation from experienced 
adults to make a budget, to inventory 
possible sources of funds, and to plan a 
campaign. Sources of income may in- 
clude the following: City Council, 
County Recreation Board, County 
Park Commission, service clubs, wom- 
en’s clubs, Community Chest, merchant 
associations, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. The total income to meet the 
monthly budget may come from sev- 
eral of these sources, but a plan that 
will obtain adequate regular income is 
essential. 

Selecting the adult advisory board is 
one of the most important steps in fit- 
ting the adult community into the 
youth recreation center. Selecting these 
board members according to their 
wealth, social prominence, or by .any 
other superficial standard is extremely 
unwise. A good adult advisory board 
is a representative cross section of the 
activities and interests of the com- 
munity. However, names alone do not 
make a successful board, for nothing 
is more discouraging to the director 
and young people alike than to have 
advisers whose other activities keep 
them so busy that they cannot attend 
meetings or be available when their 
advice is needed. A well-rounded ad- 
visory board will include members of 
all religions, the “old residents” as well 


as the new ones, businessmen, and so- 
cial leaders. The obvious job of this 
board is to be on hand when advice is 
needed and to stand by in case of an 
emergency, but it can serve much more 
important purposes. Each member 
should become a spokesman for the 
canteen within the area he represents. 
For example, the clergyman on the 
board should assume responsibility for 
the good relations that must exist be- 
tween the youth center and the 
churches. The Scout leader should do 
the same for his field. The businessman 
could serve as “liaison officer” between 
the service clubs and the young people, 
and so on. Regular meetings of the 
adult advisory board, with each mem- 
ber reporting the reactions of the phase 
of community life he represents, will 
keep many problems from arising. 
Essential qualities of a director for a 
youth recreation project are patience, 
an ability to withstand discourage- 
ment, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of and sincere confidence in young 
people. Choosing a newcomer to the 
community as director has distinct ad- 
vantages. The calm assumption of a 
comparative stranger that cooperation 
will be given him may cause various 
factions within the community to be- 
come acquiescent from sheer amaze- 
ment! However, it is well that such a 
director have as a confidential aide 
some trustworthy person who is fa- 
miliar with the eccentricities as well as 
the eccentrics of the community. On 
the other hand, a director chosen from 
the “established residents” will have 
the advantage of knowing the pe- 
culiarities of the various groups and 
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may be able to avoid problems which 
the newcomer might innocently pre- 
cipitate. 

One of the first jobs for the adult 
advisory board, its director, and the 
young people is the formulation and 
execution of a publicity campaign. It 
is especially necessary in a small com- 
munity to give information about plans 
and ideas to the people in churches, 
service clubs, women’s organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, and any 
others who will listen before the can- 
teen opens. In this way, not only are 
enthusiasm and anticipation aroused 
and cooperation solicited, but sensitive 
individuals are not likely to feel 
slighted. The young people will be 
eager to occupy their new quarters and 
to begin their activities, yet it is well 
to wait until the publicity campaign 
has been completed. A youth center 
needs not only funds, but the esteem 
of the entire community, and a great 
deal of harm can be done if some 
groups are omitted from the prelimi- 
nary steps in organization. Panel dis- 
cussions, with adults and_ students 
participating before joint or individual 
meetings, debates, and “quiz meetings,” 
are among the effective devices that 
may be used to enlist adult cooperation 
and create community understanding 
of the project. There cannot be too 
much “ballyhoo” of the right sort 
before the canteen opens if the actual 
progress keeps pace with the publicity. 

It is essential to send the right man 
or woman before a group when finan- 
cial support and cooperation are 
sought. In the community of Rock- 


ville, the City Council appropriated a 


fourth of the canteen summer budget, 
thereby establishing a new precedent 
for that body. This was largely be- 
cause the two students who made the 
plea for funds were able representa- 
tives of their group, and the adult 
chosen to present the parents’ point of 
view was a citizen whose position as a 
lawyer and judge in the community 
has given him a place of importance, 
Had the director, or any other new- 
comer, attempted to present the case 
alone before the Council, the results 
would likely have been unsuccessful. 
Here again, the adult advisory board 
was effective in securing the right 
speaker for the job. On the other hand, 
a serious problem was unnecessarily 
precipitated because the advice of an 
old-timer was unheeded and the wrong 
speaker was sent to one organization. 

If the value of a youth center began 
and ended with the dancing, games, 
and food consumed by the youngsters, 
it would indeed be a shallow affair. 
Lessons in self-management and re- 
sponsibility abound for the young 
people. The project also offers in- 
numerable opportunities for parent 
education. These occur not only in 
instances of personal guidance, when 
the assistance of the director is sought 
directly to meet some personal family 
relation problem, but also in groups 
when the broader aspects and implica- 
tions of the project are discussed. Reg- 
ularly held parents’ meetings which are 
livened by discussion will be well 
attended. This is especially true if the 
director asks for and welcomes sug- 
gestions and criticisms from the groups 
within the community. In this way the 
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parents will realize that they are ac- 
tively participating in the community 
project. Then, too, if informal discus- 
sions at meetings have not been a cus- 
tomary part of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation procedure, most parents will 
find encouragement in meeting their 
own problems when they realize that 
those problems are shared by other 
parents. 

The youth center will not be under 
way very long before the director will 
be able to identify additional leaders 
among parents and other interested 
adults. These people should be used as 
soon and as often as possible. Not only 
will they have the satisfaction of be- 
coming a part of a useful community 
endeavor, but their assistance can be 
of great value to the ‘Project in enlist- 
ing “housemothers,” the voluntary 
hostesses who chaperone the young 
people, working on “duty schedules” 
in the canteen, making arrangements 
for meetings, and serving as special 
hostesses at parents’ meetings. As the 
project develops and the young people 
begin to feel the need of a richer pro- 
gram at their canteen—one that will in- 
clude hobbies, clubs, music, etc.—the 
director will find helpers for these var- 
ious activities within this lay leader 
group. The more adults participating 
in the activities of the center, the more 
successful the project will be in assum- 
ing its place as a real community enter- 
prise. There must be caution exercised 
in selecting any leader. Dominating 
individuals, those whose attitude just 
naturally antagonizes young people, 
the elderly (in mind) who are out of 
tune with today’s youth, no matter 
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how eager or willing they are to help, 
must be tactfully “shelved.” 

After the novelty of having a place 
exclusively theirs has begun to wear a 
little thin, the young people may begin 
to want to share some of their good 
times with the adults of the community 
occasionally. The director, watching 
for these signs, can encourage them, 
and together the young people and di- 
rector can arrange for open-house 
days, Sunday evening sings, and other 
events which parents are not only in- 
vited to attend but to participate in 
as well. With youth acting as hosts and 
hostesses in their own center, the rela- 
tions between parents and teen-age 
youth are bound to be strengthened. 
At such events in the canteen, parents 
will be able to see their sons and daugh- 
ters in a new perspective. These oc- 
casions, however, should not become 
so frequent that they lose that atmos- 
phere of doing something “special.” 


SOME TENTATIVE PRINCIPLES 


Here, then, are tentative principles 
which can be applied in any com- 
munity which is contemplating setting 
up a youth center for recreation: 

1. [he need for such a center must 
arise from the young people them- 
selves. 

2. The physical and financial re- 
sources of the community must be 
known and understood by the youth 
and adults organizing the project. 

3. A carefully selected adult ad- 
visory board with a well worked out 
policy of assistance is an invaluable 
asset to the smooth organization and 
operation of the center. 
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4. The director must be particu- 
larly well qualified and must have the 
confidence of both youth and adults 
in the community. 

5. Building good: will within the 
community is as essential as planning 
a sound financial campaign. 

6. Using the “right” men and 
women as spokesmen for the project 
is extremely important. 

7. In order to derive the full value 
from such an enterprise it must be an 
educative experience for the parents 
and the other interested adults as well 
as for the young people. 

8. Continuing publicity is necessary 
to maintain community understanding 
of canteen activities, and news in a 
friendly local newspaper is invaluable. 

g. Friendly, understanding coopera- 
tion between the youth and the adult 


leaders will greatly facilitate the 
process of building youth into the life 
of the community. 

10. If the parents are united by dis- 
cussion and participation, the teen-age 
canteen can be a learning, enriching 
process that will increase the under- 
standing and harmony between parents 
and their teen-age children. And 
whatever increases the bonds of un- 
derstanding within the family is des- 
tined to be an asset to any community, 

It is interesting to note that this was 
an adult education project. Perhaps the 
best adult education comes as a by- 
product of active participation in the 
solution of an important problem in 
which adults have a vital concern. At 
any rate youth problems are com- 
munity problems in which youth and 
adults are involved together. 
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GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS* 


AN ANNOTATED GRADED LIST OF BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS FOR 
ADOLESCENTS WHO FIND READING DIFFICULT 


p To the present time teachers of 
BD coded adolescent readers have 
found their greatest difficulty to be the 
location of books of mature interest and 
simple text. Most of such teachers readily 
admit the impossibility of becoming ac- 
quainted with all the books which might 
appeal to their students and of determining 
by their own inspection whether all these 
books are easy enough or too hard for the 
readers concerned. They have also realized 
that the recommendation of a book which 
proves to be too hard for the reader is the 
surest way to lose his confidence and send 
the remedial program off to a bad start. 
They have known that the retarded readers 
look to the remedial reading teachers for 
guidance to readable books, guidance in a 
field which up to that time has baffled and 
defeated them. Unfortunately, the teachers 
have been ill-equipped to provide that 
leadership. 

Available bibliographies of books for re- 
tarded readers have been inadequate in a 
number of ways. They have represented 
experimentation on a small scale, a limited 
and particular situation. They have been 
short, giving meager attention to any one of 
the major adolescent reading interests. 
Sometimes conscientious teachers and li- 
brarians have abridged the lists so that all 
the more interesting books have been 
omitted as poor literature or as lacking in 


* By Rutn Srranec, Atice Cuecxovitz, Curistine Gitpert, AND MARGARET ScocGIN. 


pany, New York, 1944. 
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cultural value. Again, they have been as- 
sembled by a librarian whose reader ac- 
quaintances are not the serious reading 
problems, or by a teacher whose records 
of the reading abilities of the students are 
not too reliable or comprehensive. 

It is with relief and satisfaction that the 
teachers of retarded readers welcome 
Gateways to Readable Books, a graded 
and annotated bibliography of more than 
700 titles for retarded adolescent readers, 
compiled from all available lists and brought 
up to date through the teamwork of 
librarians, teachers of English, teachers of 
reading, and some of the high school pupils 
concerned. This book, as a companion to 
Carpenter’s Gateways to American History, 
rounds out the equipment of a teacher or 
librarian concerned with book selection 
for students of relatively mature interests 
and immature reading ability. 

Alphabetical by centers of interest such 
as “Adventure,” “Books That Make You 
Laugh,” and “How to Be Popular,” the or- 
ganization of the bibliography assures effi- 
ciency in its use. The student may turn to 
the section which interests him and read 
the annotations which suggest what the 
books are like and what is especially in- 
teresting about them. Stars in the margins 
designate those books which have been par- 
ticularly popular. After the title of each 
book a number in parentheses indicates the 


The H. W. Wilson Com- 
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grade level of difficulty, so that the student 
may be warned away from too difficult 
material or encouraged to read a book 
whose annotation invites him. The grade 
level, of course, has no reference to the 
appeal of the book or to the high school 
grade in which the reader happens to be; 
it concerns only the level of reading diffi- 
culty determined by the experience of 
teachers and librarians and by use, in some 
cases, of the Lorge formula for grading 
books. 

A number of very valuable teacher aids 
accompany the bibliography. In an intro- 
duction the authors enumerate the ways in 
which teachers, librarians, and students can 
use the book, and methods of determining 
reading interest and of motivating it. Lists 


of reading texts for the exercise of reading 
skills, magazines and newspapers interesting 
to adolescents, and pamphlets on world 
affairs form part of the bibliography, A 
directory of publishers and author and title 
indexes conclude the volume. 

In Gateways to Readable Books, reading 
levels ranging from grade two through 
grade nine are accommodated. The task of 
assembling more than one thousand titles, 
deleting three hundred for various reasons, 
and evaluating and annotating the remain- 
ing seven hundred has been accomplished 
with a high standard of excellence by the 
authors. 

Constance M. McCuttovuen, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Obio. 
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EDUCATION FOR INSTALLMENT BUYING* 


I spite of the increasing use of the in- 
stallment method of purchasing, consid- 
erable doubt exists concerning the adequacy 
of consumer knowledge of this method. 
Lack of a definitive study disclosing what 
consumers know about the plan they use 
so much posed certain questions: How well 
are we teaching the consumers of America, 
in school and out of school, about this 
method of spending their money? What 
kinds of practices, principles, and facts 
should we teach them, and by what 
methods? 

To answer these questions exhaustively 
would obviously have required many years 
of study by a number of research workers. 
Therefore, the author of this study selected 
certain aspects and cross sections of the 
problem. 

The major purpose of the investigation 
was to find out what a particular popula- 
tion of consumers knows about installment 
selling, and to consider the educational 
implications of its knowledge. 


PROCEDURE 


Time and expense prohibited the personal 
handling of studies in a number of different 
communities over a large area. On the other 
hand, the selection of a very small group for 
intensive study was ruled out because it 
might be atypical. Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, was finally chosen as the population 
to be studied, chiefly because it combined 
urban and rural characteristics and had a 
cooperative and friendly attitude toward 
community surveys. In addition, Mount 


Pleasant was well known to the author, a 
factor which reduced the chances of com- 
mitting gross errors of interpretation of the 
community content or of approach to the 
townspeople. 

An Interview Schedule was developed 
which attempted to measure behavior in 
regard to and attitudes toward installment 
selling. As a corroborative instrument an 
Installment Selling Test was also developed. 
In constructing the Interview Schedule, 
measures were taken to insure or facilitate 
careful selection, training, and supervision 
of interviewers; accuracy of interviewees’ 
replies; and a statistically adequate sampling 
of the Mount Pleasant population. 


FINDINGS 


Approximately one-fourth of the cases 
interviewed gave “don’t know” answers to 
questions concerning where they had 
bought the article about which they were 
being interviewed, how much cheaper the 
cash price would have been, and whether 
they were still buying anything on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Of those who bought on the installment 
plan, 36.6 per cent (S. D. + 2.7) admitted 
that they had not read their contracts; and, 
in any case, at least 68.3 per cent 
(S. D. + 2.5) failed to understand the nature 
and conditions of the contracts into which 
they had entered. 

In many cases, installment buying was 
not preceded by careful planning and con- 
sideration of possible other methods of 
satisfying consumer needs. 


* By Aprtan Ronpviteau, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 902. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made: 

Installment buying should be treated 
largely in connection with other consumer 
education subjects; for example, buying and 
furnishing a home and budgeting. 

Stress should be laid upon the importance 


of planning for and understanding thor- 
oughly any and all obligations contracted 
under the installment plan. 

In most communities it would be advis- 
able to teach installment buying methods 
as early as the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, with further study at high school, 
college, and adult levels. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENTS OF 
REGULARLY PROMOTED AND NON-PROMOTED PUPILS* 


a study deals with characteristics of 
the behavior, social adjustments, and at- 
titudes of children who had been non-pro- 
moted one or more times during their 
school careers as compared with their 
regularly promoted classmates. Also in- 
volved in this investigation was the prob- 
lem of appraising some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of non-promotion in 
view of the similarities and differences 
noted between the progress groups, in view 
of the more obvious effects of the practice, 
and in view of the opinions held by teachers 
and administrators regarding the values of 
grade failure. 

Sixteen classes, two from each grade level 
from one td eight, were selected for study 
from five elementary schools. Among the 
416 children whose cooperation provided the 
data were 139 pupils who had experienced 
non-promotion one or more times. 


PROCEDURE 


The data were collected between Oc- 
tober, 1940, and May, 1941, by the follow- 
ing means: interviews, general observations, 
sociometric tests, behavior ratings by teach- 
ers, identification by pupils of their own 
classmates’ behaviors on a word portrait 
device entitled “Who Is It?”, and an 
adaptation of the sociometric technique and 
a questionnaire, both of which were de- 
signed to explore the feelings and attitudes 
of children. 


Regular- and slow-progress children were 
compared on the basis of data which were 
obtained by the foregoing methods. The 
statistical reliability of the results of these 
comparisons was measured by the Chi- 
square test. 


FINDINGS 


Data obtained from observations in the 
classroom and from pupil records showed 
that non-promotion, in effect, placed the 
slow-progress children with classmates who 
were almost invariably younger, generally 
smaller, and in many cases physically less 
mature. These differences were of decided 
importance since, throughout the study, 
they continually appeared as factors which 
influenced children’s acceptance or rejec- 
tion of classmates as companions. 

Findings secured by means of sociometric 
tests disclosed that the repeaters were, to 
a significant degree, more likely to prefer 
to associate with companions from upper 
grades. For example, when children chose 
companions they liked most to be with, the 
slow-progress pupils made selections from 
above their own grade level reliably more 
often than did their regularly promoted 
classmates—38.5 per cent as against 26.7 
per cent. 

Further findings indicated that the slow- 
progress pupils did not consider their 
younger regularly promoted classmates ap- 
propriate companions nor did the repeaters, 


* By Avoten A. Sanpin, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Development Monographs, No. 32. 
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generally speaking, receive the social ap- 
proval or acceptance of the regularly pro- 
moted. It was found that when children 
selected friends to sit beside from their 
own classes, a decided cleavage occurred 
between the regular- and the slow-progress 
pupils’ choices, as they made more than the 
theoretically expected number of selections 
among others of a similar promotion status. 

On behaviors presumably exhibited when 
classmates associated with one another, the 
ratings of teachers and of children sug- 
gested that the repeaters often exhibited 
antisocial behavior in the company of their 
younger, regularly promoted classmates. 
For example, reliably more slow-progress 
than regular-progress boys were rated as 
being unfriendly, cruel, and bullying to 
classmates. 

According to ratings of both teachers and 
classmates, the boys and girls who had been 
retained exhibited reliably more behavior 
of the sort likely to be troublesome during 
school hours than did their regularly pro- 
moted classmates of the same sex. 

Observations showed that teachers did 
not, to any substantial degree, take account 
of the pressures and underlying causes 
which contributed to the misbehaviors of 
children. Rather, such behavior was largely 
met by calling a pupil’s attention to his 
shortcomings, by private lectures, by re- 
taining children after school hours, and by 
corporal punishment in extreme cases, That 
slow-progress pupils were more often sub- 
jected to such treatment is suggested by the 
unfavorable behavior ratings they received 
and by the fact that teachers reported 25 
per cent of this group, as against approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the regular-progress 
children, as serious behavior problem cases. 

Impressions gained during the course of 
the study suggested that the size and the 
more mature social interests of the re- 
peaters, particularly of those who had been 
non-promoted two or three times, were 
likely to make their behavior in the com- 
pany of younger and smaller classmates 
more noticeable. Furthermore, it appeared 


that their behavior in the company of others 
of their own age was not so unsocial. 

The general attitude of the slow-progress 
pupils toward school and school life was 
not so favorable or so indicative of a 
happy adjustment as that of their normal- 
progress classmates. 

Interview findings indicated that there 
was a tendency for children to feel that 
classmates of a different progress status 
were too different from themselves in age, 
size, interests, and degree of social maturity 
to be suitable companions, Further, those 
who had been held back were discriminated 
against when children chose study com- 
panions, largely because classmates felt they 
were not very capable. On the other hand, 
the repeaters chose more often among other 
slow-progress classmates than was expected, 
and interviews revealed that some disliked 
those who always received the best marks, 
and others viewed the younger pupils as 
too bright, too impatient, or too likely to 
be interested in their own pursuits to be of 
much help. 

That there was considerable emotional 
upset in response to non-promotion was 
revealed in private talks with 34 pupils who 
were recently non-promoted—31 disclosed 
they felt very badly, 9 volunteered that 
they felt badly enough to cry about it, and 
3 reported that they didn’t feel too badly 
because they knew about it beforehand. 
Further, 31 stated that they were decidedly 
discouraged, 23 wished to quit school, and 
11 felt their teachers had treated them un- 
fairly. 

Of the same number of pupils, 14 indi- 
cated that their parents were very angry, 9 
stated that they received spankings, 8 re- 
plied that they were severely lectured on 
the necessity for studying harder, and 3 
others felt their parents were sorry for 
them. 

Interviews disclosed that children regard 
non-promotion as such a serious matter 
that the majority offer sympathy rather 
than ridicule to those who are retained. 
However, the available evidence presented 
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in the study indicates that slow-progress 
pupils are subjected to considerable criticism 
and ridicule despite teachers’ efforts to keep 
such treatment to a minimum. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The total findings of this study combine 
to show that the slow-progress children in 
general were less favorably adjusted so- 
cially in their class groups than were their 
classmates. A considerable proportion pre- 
ferred to associate with companions in 
upper grades. Moreover, to a large extent, 
they did not consider their younger normal- 
progress classmates as appropriate com- 
panions nor did the repeaters, generally 
speaking, receive the social approval or ac- 
ceptance of the regularly promoted pupils. 
In addition, the slow-progress children ex- 
hibited behavior and attitudes which left 
much to- be desired and which indicated 
that school life for most of them was not a 
happy one. 


The data do not show to what extent the 
foregoing characteristics could be attributed 
to causes directly related to non-promotion 
but they do indicate that of the many fac- 
tors which may have operated, the factor 
of non-promotion was among the important 
ones. 

The results of the present investigation 
seem to lead to the viewpoint that the bur- 
den of proof rests upon those who advocate 
non-promotion as a policy affecting a con- 
siderable proportion of the elementary 
school population. The weight of the evi- 
dence concerning academic progress, and 
the findings of this study -concerning the 
social and emotional development of the 
non-promoted pupils, point to the value of 
a scheme whereby children within the nor- 
mal range of intelligence and physical de- 
velopment will have the opportunity to en- 
joy the benefits that come with continual 
progress in the company of others of their 
own age group. 


EVALUATION OF CHORAL MUSIC* 


uct continues to be a controversial is- 
sue. This study, the first of its type in the 
field of music, investigates several methods 
of appraising the value of choral composi- 
tions with reference to octavo music gen- 
erally available in the United States. The 
principal objective was to formulate and test 
criteria for evaluating choral music. A sec- 
ondary objective was to compare ratings of 
choral music according to a number of 
standards: by composite personal opinion, 
by a few main or general criteria, by a large 
number of detailed criteria, by sales rec- 
ord, by choruses, by audiences, and by con- 
ductors. 


+ gw successful measuring of an art prod- 


METHODS AND SOURCES OF DATA 


Criteria for evaluating choral music were 
first formulated tentatively by the author 


with the assistance of choral directors and 
others. The criteria were submitted to a 
jury of 100 experienced choral conductors 
and adjudicators for criticism, suggestion, 
and weighting. The criteria thus formulated 
and weighted were applied to a carefully 
selected sampling of 20 compositions by a 
jury of 20 experienced judges and a jury of 
20 student judges. The sampling of 20 com- 
positions was selected from a larger group 
of 112 compositions with known sales rec- 
ords. Comparisons were made between the 
judgments of the experienced jury and 
the student jury, and between the various 
methods devised for obtaining ratings: 
by composite (or over-all) personal opin- 
ion; by 4 combined general criteria; and 
by 29 detailed criteria. Criteria were re- 
weighted by two methods, and judgments 
compared again. Reactions were obtained 


*By Van A. Cuaisty, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University. Contributions to Education, No. 885 
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from both the experienced judges and the 
student judges regarding their estimation of 
the criteria for assisting judgment. 

A sampling of 4 compositions was ob- 
tained by a process of careful selection from 
the sampling of 20 compositions previously 
evaluated by the experienced and student 
juries. The sampling of 4 compositions was 
sung and evaluated by choruses, audiences, 
and conductors. Comparisons were made 
between choruses, audiences, conductors, ex- 
perienced jury, and student jury in evalua- 
ting the 4 compositions. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The findings indicate a generally high 
agreement between experienced judges re- 
garding the value of various criteria for 
rating music and the practical worth of the 
criteria as an aid in careful appraisal. More 
assistance is indicated for the student than 
for the experienced judge. Agreement be- 
tween individual judges in rating choral 
music is “only fair.” There appears to be a 
positive but not very high agreement be- 
tween sales record and evalutation by 
experienced judges. A close relation is indi- 
cated between familiarity with a musical 
composition and high rating. However, evi- 


dence is lacking that familiarity is the cause 
of high rating. There is a definite change 
of opinion by most chorus members as a 
result of greater familiarity with music; 
some compositions gain in popularity while 
others lose, After greater familiarity, ratings 
conform more closely to experienced judges’ 
opinions. 

Judgment of choral music would appear 
to be most valid by a composite (or over- 
all) personal opinion, next best when 
broken down into a few major weighted 
parts, and least valid when divided into 
many weighted, detailed parts. In an art 
product such as music, the sum or com- 
posite of a number of weighted criteria 
would not appear to equal the whole. The 
most acceptable method for rating choral 
music would seem to be the composite 
over-all evaluation, assisted by the “Criteria 
for Evaluating the Worth of Choral Music” 
as a device for focusing judgment on the 
most important characteristics of choral 
worth. These findings imply that the usual 
method of determining winners and rank- 
ings in musical contests by totaling up a 
number of ratings on excellency in different 
weighted factors is based on a false as- 
sumption. 
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Jessie Marshall 


Tue sudden and untimely death of Dr. Jes- 
sie Marshall, Assistant University Physician 
at Teachers College, occurred on July 19, 
1944. Dr. Marshall was born on August 30, 
1898 in Paisley, Scotland, daughter of James 
J. Robb, M. D., O. B. E., one of the pioneers 
in industrial medicine in the United King- 
dom. Her pre-medical and medical train- 
ing was taken in the University of Birming- 
ham, England. She received her M.D. de- 
gree there in 1924 and her licensing degree, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., in the same year. In 
1927 she was granted the M. R. C. P. (Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London), prerequisite to consultant or 
specialist rank in England. In 1928 she re- 
ceived the degree of D. P. H. (public health) 
from the University of London. 

Dr. Marshall was house physician to the 
General Hospital in Birmingham from 1924 
to 1925; from 1925 to 1927 she was resident 
medical officer of the Children’s Hospital in 
Birmingham; and from 1927 to 1929, school 
physician for the London County Council 
and assistant health officer of Walthams- 
tow (a district of London). She came to 
New York in 1929, at the time of her mar- 
riage to Roderick Marshall, who at that 
time was a member of the English Depart- 
ment of Barnard College. From 1929 to 
1931 she was assistant director of the Medi- 
cal Division of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association; from 1931 to 1935, in- 
structor in public health in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and from 1935 to 1937, assistant in 
pediatrics at the Columbia—Presbyterian 
Medical Center. She was Assistant Univer- 
sity Physician from 1937, as well as lecturer 
in health and physical education in Teachers 


College from 1939 and in charge of medical 
services at the Horace Mann and Lincoln 
Schools from 1941. From 1936 she taught 
courses in health education in Teachers Col- 
lege during the summer sessions. 

Beginning in 1936 Dr. Marshall carried on 
a general practice in New York, as an im- 
portant complement to her teaching and 
institutional work. She was connected in 
various capacities with the American Red 
Cross, the New York Association for the 
Blind, and University Settlement, and was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
New York League of Girls’ Clubs. In con- 
nection with her work in public health at 
Columbia University, she was the author of 
two textbooks: Preventable Diseases (1931) 
and Public Health Practice and Administra- 
tion (1933). 


Advanced School of Education 


Proressor E. S. Evenden attended the 
“School for Executives” held at the State 
4H Camp, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., August 
14 to 25. This meeting was sponsored by 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and was attended by 126 teachers, 
college presidents or deans from 41 states 
and by about 50 representative superintend- 
ents of schools, high school principals, state 
department officials and university deans. 
The meetings had two principal purposes: 
—a cooperative clearinghouse study by 
those present of immediate and postwaf 
problems in the pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers, and discussions of 
ways and means for implementing the find- 
ings of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
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tion. Professor Karl W. Bigelow of Teach- 
ers College has been director of the work 
of the Commission during the six years of 
its existence and Professor Evenden has been 
chairman. The Commission held its last 
meeting during the “School for Executives,” 
since its work officially closed August 31. 
While at Jackson’s Mill, Professor Even- 
den also attended two meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Surveys of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
served as consultant to two of the small dis- 
cussion groups, and presented the work of 
the eight teachers colleges that have re- 
ceived Sloan Foundation Curriculum Fel- 
lowships for work in the field of applied 
economics. These studies are related to the 
larger studies of the Foundation for which 
Professor Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege is educational adviser. The over-all 
studies are taking place in Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Florida. 


Proressor Evenden has been invited by the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association to 
serve as a consultant to a large committee 
that is studying the state’s salary problems 
and hopes to obtain legislative approval for 
a new and better salary schedule for the 
public school teachers of Pennsylvania. 


Institute of Educational Research 
DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressor Irving Lorge is a consultant in 
adult education to the Extension Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. He 
also served as collaborator in the Extension 
Service specifically for the conference on 
“The Contributions of Extension Methods 
and Techniques toward the Rehabilitation 
of War-Torn Countries”, held September 
19 through 22. Professor Lorge’s services as 
expert consultant to the Army Specialized 
Training Division, War Department, were 
terminated as of September 1, and he has 
been appointed expert consultant to the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, War Department. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Durine the week of September 18, Profes- 
sor Edmund deS. Brunner presided over a 
conference on methods and techniques of 
rural adult education to be used in agricul- 
tural and home economics extension and 
community organization in countries fac- 
ing the problems of relief and rehabilitation 
after the war. The conference was held in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
was attended by representatives of twenty- 
two nations, in addition to the American 
delegates. Professor Brunner also delivered 
the closing address, 


e 
Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker, president of 
Pi Lambda Theta, attended a meeting of the 
National Board in Santa Barbara, Calif., the 
last week in June. (Pi Lambda Theta now 
announces two awards of $400 each to be 
granted on or before August 15, 1945, for 
significant research studies in education. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards of which Professor Walker is a 
member.) On August 16, she met with the 
officers of the Chicago chapter of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, and on October 
5 and 6, she presided at a Board of Direc- 
tors meeting of the Association held in New 
York. 


Proressor Percival M. Symonds taught in 
the eight-weeks’ summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, giving courses on the 
principles of educational and vocational 
guidance and the guidance of exceptional 
children. During the summer, he addressed 
the University of Wisconsin chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa on “Standards for Research for 
the Doctorate in Education,” and Pi 
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Lambda Theta on “Personality Adjustment 
of Teachers.” On July 25, Professor Sy- 
monds served as a discussion leader in a 
meeting devoted to the “Rehabilitation of 
Veterans” in connection with the Institute 
for Superintendents and Principals. On 
August 2, he spoke before the Institute of 
Child Development on “A Program for 
Parent Education.” 

Professor Symonds has also contributed 
recently to two publications: an article on 
“Projective Methods in the Study of Per- 
sonality” for the Review of Educational 
Research, written in collaboration with 
Morris Krugman, and a “Credo” for School 
aud Society, setting forth his philosophy 
regarding the place of man in the world 
about him and the values which seem to 
hold importance. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Georce D. Strayer, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, has recently completed a survey 
of Boston. He will shortly begin work as 
consultant to the Governor’s Commission 
on Reconstruction and Re-employment of 
the State of California. He will be con- 
cerned with the organization, administra- 
tion and financing of the state program of 
education. The special committee under 
which Professor Strayer’s work will be 
undertaken has as its executive officer Wil- 
liam R. Odell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Calif., formerly a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College. 


Proressor John K. Norton has been engaged 
by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and by 
the Problems and Plans Committee of the 
American Council on Education to prepare 
a statement for the use of these committees 
on the subject of federal-state relations in 
education. 


Tue first report of the Cooperative Study 
of Public School Finance entitled, “An In- 
ventory of Public School Expenditures in 
the United States,” will be available for 
distribution about November 15. This in- 
vestigation was financed by a grant from 
the General Education Board and was con- 
ducted under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Norton. The first report will be a 
document of 400 pages intended for tech- 
nical use. A shorter, more popular version 
of the findings will be issued later. 


Proressor Will French returned to Teach- 
ers College this fall from a two years’ leave 
of absence devoted to serving as superin- 
tendent of schools in Long Beach, Calif, 
He is now doing full-time teaching in the 
field of secondary school organization and 
administration. 


Tue Briggs Secondary School Group, com- 
posed of secondary school administrators 
of the New York area, opened its twenty- 
seventh season on October 23 when 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor Emeritus of 
Education at Teachers College, organizer 
of the club and for a quarter of a century 
its “Factotum,” led a discussion of postwar 
compulsory military training. Professor 
French is now responsible for the activities 
of the group which will meet five times 
during the year to discuss important current 
problems affecting youth education. 


Division III 
Guidance 


On September 1, Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son addressed the Veterans Service Com- 
mittee of Pasadena, Calif., a group com- 
posed of leaders of agencies in the 
community which are coordinating their 
efforts toward assisting veterans to re- 
establish themselves vocationally. Professor 
Kitson addressed a joint meeting of the 
Industrial and Educational Counselors As- 
sociation of Milwaukee and the Wisconsin 
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Association of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance at Milwaukee on September 15. 
The meeting was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the measures which committees can 
take in rendering vocational guidance serv- 
ices to veterans and discharged war workers. 


On October 3, 4, and 5, Professor Ruth M. 
Strang participated in the White House 
Conference on Rural Education, the aim of 
which was “to chart the course of rural 
education for at least a decade.” Professor 
Strang spoke to members of the faculty of 
Hofstra College on October 6 on the task 
of stimulating students to make the most of 
their college opportunities. As a member 
of the Technical Committee of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, she attended the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the 
Committee at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
October 13 and 14. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell made a trip to 
the West Coast the last three weeks in 
October. His schedule included a visit to 
the schools of Kansas City, Mo., on October 
10; several meetings in Long Beach, Calif., 
on October 12; a visit to the schools of Bur- 
bank, Calif., on October 13; and acting as 
consultant for the schools of Santa Barbara 
county and city from October 14 to 21. 
Professor Caswell also spoke on “Modern 
Education under Attack” at the North- 
western and North Central sections of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association meet- 
ings at Gary and South Bend on October 
26 and 27. 


Durinc the week of October 1, Professor - 


Jean Betzner addressed Missouri branches 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion in Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Mary- 
ville. On October 19, Professor Betzner 


addressed the primary teachers’ group of 
the Delaware State Education Association 
at their annual meeting held in Wilmington, 
Del., on the topic “Children Should Be 
Heard as Well as Seen.” 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed 
the Teachers Institute at Trenton, N. J., 
on September 7. He spoke on the topic of 
how to improve human _ relationships. 
Other speakers and former students at 
Teachers College were Dr. Fred M. Alex- 
ander of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., and Dr. Margaret 
Hampel of Ohio University. During the 
fall semester, Professor Hopkins is offering 
two workshop courses on problems of cur- 
riculum and teaching, in addition to his 
program at Teachers College. One course 
is being held for the teachers in Trenton, 
and the other in Wilmington, Del. Various 
members of the Teachers College faculty 
will participate with him in the Wilming- 
ton course. On October 20 and 21, Profes- 
sor Hopkins gave four addresses to the 
students of Dean Junior College at Frank- 
lin, Mass. His talks were on personality 
development and learning. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne spoke at the 
state convention of the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held in Springfield, 
Mo., on October 3. His topic was “Children 
Are Everybody’s Business.” While in Mis- 
souri, Professor Osborne met with various 
groups of teachers and supervisors in both 
Springfield and Kansas City to discuss some 
of their plans for projects under considera- 
tion in the cooperative study being carried 
on with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation. 


Durine the fall semester, Miss Alice Miel 
is acting as coordinator of a workshop 
course on curriculum problems which is 
being offered in Bloomfield, N. J., on Mon- 
day afternoons. A number of the Teachers 
College faculty are participating. Professor 
Caswell gave the opening lecture October 2 
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on “Changing Features of a Modern Cur- 
riculum.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


TuroucHout the academic year 1943-44, 
Professor S. Ralph Powers worked with the 
New York City teachers on special commit- 
tees of the Federation of Science Teacher 
Associations of New York City, especially 
with a sub-division of the curriculum com- 
mittee. On June 12, Professor Powers toured 
the airplane division of the Curtis Wright 
Corporation as the personal guest of the re- 
search director of the division. From June 
19 through June 21, he participated as con- 
sultant in the Science Workshop at Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. Professor Powers 
attended the executive meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on October 
24 and 25. 


Dr. Elsa Meder, formerly research associate 
in the Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science, has joined the staff at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Turee staff members of the science depart- 
ment at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
and Teachers College have accepted new 
positions. Dr. H. Emmett Brown is now 
head of the science department at Buffalo 
State Teachers College; Dr. N. Eldred 
Bingham is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and headmaster of the Oak Lane Coun- 
try Day School connected with Temple 
University; and Mr. Hubert Evans is now 
associated with the New York office of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Dr. Paul Brandwein participated in the 
Tenafly, N. J., Teachers Institute on Oc- 
tober 17. 


E1cut fellowships for participation in the 
Workshop in Science and Technology were 


awarded during the summer session of 1944 
by the General Education Board. Those 
who received the fellowships were: Melvin 
Berry, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Edward Brown, The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. Vernon Clay, Georgia 
State College, Industrial College, Ga.; Dr. 
Thomas P. Dooley, Prairie View State Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Tex.; Frederick D, 
Drew, Dean of Instruction, Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C.; B. T. Harvey, More- 
house College, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Marjorie F. Knight, Voorhees School, 
Denmark, S. C.; and Dr. G. B, Pennebaker, 
State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


Tue United Air Lines awarded seven 
scholarships for the summer session of 1944 
to science teachers for the improvement of 
aviation instruction materials and for re- 
search work in aviation education. The 
awardees were: Minnie T. Cochrane, Lanier 
Senior High School, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Frank J. Coyle, Brooklyn Technical High 
School, N. Y.; Earl Debus, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Jacob Feldman, 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Eugene V. Holzer, Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, N. Y.; Leon E. Varnum, 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J; 
and George H. Water, Highlands Heights 
Junior High School, Nashville, Tenn. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor John R. Clark has been serving 
as special consultant to Morale Services, 
Army Education Branch, since February 1, 
1944. He recently addressed the teachers of 
arithmetic at the Bergen County, N. J, 
Teachers Institute and at the Maine State 
Teachers Association. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


SEVENTY-THREE persons attended the summer 
conference on the Teaching of English and 
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Foreign Languages as Communication Arts, 
July 17 through 28. Thirty-six came from 
New York and the East, and the remainder 
from other parts of the country. 


At THE two-day conference on Communi- 
cation in Education for Democracy at 
Hutchinson, Kan., on October 20 and 21, 
Professor Lennox Grey spoke on “The 
Communication Arts and the School Com- 
munity” and participated in panels and dis- 
cussion groups. Following his survey of 
junior colleges under a General Education 
Board travelling fellowship during the 
spring semester 1943-44, Professor Grey has 
been serving as technical consultant on gen- 
eral education for the New York State In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, re- 
viewing their current programs. 


On October 13, Professor Daniel Girard 
addressed the Modern Language Group of 
the Vermont Education Association, meet- 
ing at Burlington, Vermont. His topic was 
“Modern Foreign Languages in the War 
Crisis: Some Practical Considerations.” The 
afternoon session was a follow-up discussion 
of the ideas presented in the morning. Pro- 
fessor Girard addressed the Modern Lan- 
guage Group of the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 27. He spoke on the National In- 
formation Bureau of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French. 


Tue National Information Bureau of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, directed by Professor Girard, is pre- 
paring a series of reading and conversation 
lessons for second and third-year French 
students based on up-to-date material deal- 
ing with recent events in France. Three 
lessons of six pages each are now available. 
The Bureau is also making available a 27- 
page survey of language classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program prepared by 
the Commission on Trends in Education 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Dr. Hazev Stiebeling, Chief of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has arranged for a cooperative research 
project to be conducted in the Nutrition 
Laboratory of Teachers College under the 
direction of Professor Clara Taylor. Dr. 
Orrea F. Pye, recently appointed visiting 
professor of nutrition from North Carolina 
College for Women, will be working with 
Professor Taylor on this project as well as 
teaching here. Dr. Bertlyn Bosley, who is 
principal nutritionist in the North Carolina 
State Department of Health, is coming to 
the College on December 1 as associate in 
nutrition and will divide her time between 
certain phases of this research problem and 
teaching. Dr. Anne B. Caldwell is part-time 
instructor in nutrition. 


Tue students majoring in nutrition during 
the spring term of 1944 have formed a ten- 
tative committee to start a Grace MacLeod 
Loan or Scholarship Fund in honor of her 
twenty-five years of service at Teachers 
College. This fund will be utilized to en- 
courage students to continue advanced work 
in nutrition. Professor MacLeod retired 
from active service on June 30, 1944. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“Are We Being Realistic in Our Educa- 
tional Planning” was the title of an address 
which Professor Hamden L. Forkner de- 
livered before the general session of the 
Vermont Teachers Association at their 
annual meeting in October. Professor 
Forkner also met with the business educa- 
tion section of the Vermont Teachers As- 
sociation and discussed the problem of the 
returning veteran. In August, Professor 
Forkner delivered an address on the school 
as the coordinating unit for home and com- 
munity before a joint session of the Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Teachers of 
New Hampshire and Vermont at their an- 
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nual meeting at Plymouth, N. H. He also 
spoke recently before class-members of the 
U.S. Army Separation School at Fort Dix, 
N. J., on “Business Occupations and the 
Returning Veteran.” Professor Forkner is 
conducting a monthly column on “Current 
Problems in Business Education” for the 
magazine The Dictaphone Educational 
Forum. The September issue dealt with 
realism in business education. As a recently 
appointed member of the Yearbook Com- 
mission for the Dewey Society, he will be 
responsible for the section dealing with 
work experience and vocational education. 
He has also been appointed a member of 
the editorial board of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education which publishes 
the Business Education Quarterly, a pub- 
lication devoted to the problems of organi- 
zation, administration, and teaching of busi- 
ness subjects. 


Proressor Thelma M. Potter is conducting 
a monthly column on “Periphery Business 
Skills” for the Business Education World, 
one of the leading magazines ‘n the field. 
During the summer session conference on 
in-service and pre-service training of office 
employees, held by the Business Education 
Department, she directed the panel discus- 
sion composed of representatives from 
schools and businesses conducting such pro- 
grams. She was also conference leader at a 
two-day session of business teachers of the 
Florida vocational schools. This conference 
was held at Daytona Beach under the spon- 
sorship of the trade and industrial division 
of the University of Florida to assist teach- 
ers in planning their work for the school 
year. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes spoke at the 
annual banquet of the New Jersey Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association in Newark 
on October 2; at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., on October 10; before the 


Philadelphia Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation on October 
19; and before the New Jersey branch of 
the same Association on November to. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Tue Nursing Education Division of Teach- 
ers College, in cooperation with a number 
of public health nursing agencies in New 
York and Brooklyn, arranged a day of in- 
formal discussion for nurses attending the 
meetings of the American Public Health 
Association during the week of October 2. 
This informal conference, which was held 
on October 6, focused on present day prob- 
lems in public health nursing. The exchange 
of experiences was very stimulating to all 
concerned. A number of visitors at the con- 
vention, including alumnae of the Nursing 
Education Division and former staff mem- 
bers of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service, attended a tea on October 5 and 
heard something of recent developments in 
both these organizations. The tea and the 
conferences were held at the Administra- 
tion Building of the Visiting Nurse Service 
of New York (formerly Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service). 


Durinc the intersession, September 1 
through 22, a two week workshop course 
was held for nurses who are expecting to 
participate in the intensive on-the-job train- 
ing program sponsored by the Educational 
Division of the U. S. Public Health Service 
to meet the shortage of personnel in nursing 
schools and essential nursing services. This 
workshop was set up especially for those 
interested in head nurse education. Another 
two week workshop under the same spon- 
sorship will begin November 13 and will be 
devoted especially to the problems of teach- 
ers who in the future will train less experi- 
enced instructors and supervisors in nursing 
schools and nursing services. 
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The Library 


Proressor Ethel M. Feagley and Miss Clara 
Esther Derring conducted the independent 
study program planned for students follow- 
ing the regular summer session. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY and topical index to the 
accepted projects for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at Teachers College is under 
way and will appear in the Teachers College 
Record later this year. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


Tue following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni continue the list begun in 
the October issue. 


Kingsbury, Laura M., assistant professor of 
economics and business, Judson College, Marion, 


Ala. 


Klaiman, Frieda (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
music, Lafayette Street School, Newark, N. J. 


Knotts, Mildred, teacher of home economics, 
High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Knowles, Mildred M. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of special classes, Broadway School, New- 


burgh, N. Y. 


Kohler, Barbara Elise (A.M. 1940), co- 
ordinator of early childhood education, City 
Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Koontz, Mabel E. (A.M. 1944), assistant to 
head of English department, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton, Ga. 


Kreigenhofer, Hilda, instructor in institu- 
tional management, St. Elizabeth's College, 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Langwill, Katheryn E. (M.S. 1940), assistant 
professor of home economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Langford, Mary F., teacher of French and 
Spanish, Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College cr any graduate of Teachers 
tellege may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. No fee is charged. For information 
Write to the Placement Office for its booklet, Employ- 
ment of Teachers and Administrators. 


Lawson, Helen Irene, supervisor of crafts, 
elementary schools, Millburn, N. J. 


Leonard, Nancy, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Lewis, Hal Graham, professor of education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Linde, Florence A. (B.S. 1942), instructor in 
anatomy, School of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Newark, Newark, N. J. 


Little, Lillian Pearl, instructor in art, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 


Lockwood, Julia (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


Loomis, Arthur K. (Ph.D. 1926), director of 
School of Education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


Lower, Paul A. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
English, High School, Briarcliff, N. Y. 


Lowe, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), teacher of social 
studies, Junior-Senior High School, Malverne, 
N. Y. . 


Lownie, Anna T. (A.M. 1944), superin- 
tendent of nurses, The Menninger Hospital, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Ludwig, Walter, teacher of social studies, 
Senior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Lyman, Alice Willard (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in music, Grammar School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Lynch, Helen (B.S. 1940), assistant building 
manager, Y.W.C.A., Boston, Mass. 


Macauley, E. Suzanne (A.M. 1944), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Maclean, Sybil (A.M. 1940), assistant dean 
of nursing, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Maguire, Alice, nursery school teacher, New 
York Kindergarten Association, New York, 
N. Y. 


Mancuso, Anthony A. (A.M. 1943), physical 
training director, Fort Jay Station Hospital, 
Governors Island, N. Y. 


Marshall, Julia, teacher of social studies, High 
School, Dumont, N. J. 


Marwick, Marie (A.M. 1928), instructor in 
speech, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mascharka, Leona (A.M. 1942), guidance 
counselor, Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 
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Massimilian, Lucy (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Masters, Ellen Coyne, teacher of English, 
Country Day School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mazinski, Yvonne Ashley, teacher of home 
economics, Central School, Palisades Park, N. J. 


Meagher, Edmund L. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of mathematics, Oxford Academy, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. 


Meblin, Frieda Joan (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in drama, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Meier, Ida M. (B.S. 1938), director of nurses, 
William W. Backus Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Norwich, Conn. 


Midje, Eunice (A:M. 1943), instructor in 
clothing, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


Miller, Florence Rita, teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Miller, Marion (A.M. 1943), supervisor of 
art, Rye School, Rye, N. Y. 


Mizell, Phayee, dining hall director, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Mleczko, Florence Farley, instructor in physi- 
cal education, Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mochel, Marguerite (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in physical education, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Mohr, Dorothy R., assistant professor of 
physical education, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 


Molenkamp, Alice Dorothy (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of art, Munsey Park and Valley 
Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Montanye, Louise, teacher of fourth grade, 
High School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Grace Margaret (A.M. 1944), 
instructor in home economics, Winthrop Col- 


lege, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Morris, Hazel M. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
music and art, Public Schools, Petersburg, Ind. 


Morton, Jack Robert (Ed.D. 1940), director 
of continuation study, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

Moule, Harvey William, superintendent of 
schools, Plano Township, S. D. 


Mulford, Courtland C. (A.M. 1943), head of 
the department of mathematics, Allendale 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


McConnell, Ruth (A.M. 1944), teacher of 


commercial subjects, the Casements, Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 


McCool, Dorothy E., teacher of science, 
High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


McCroskery, Dorothy FE. (A.M. 1943), 
teacher of fifth grade, Public Schools, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), teacher 
of nursery school groups, Falk School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McGuire, Geraldine, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


McMillin, Leta (A.M. 1943), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Ames, Iowa. 


McVicar, Marcia H. (B.S. 1943), kindergarten 
director, Falk School, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Neilinger, Doris, teacher of art, High School, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Nelson, Henry B. (A.M. 1931), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Superior, Wisc. 


Neuendorffer, Ruth (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in social studies, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 


Newby, Ruby Warren, instructor in interior 
design, Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Nickerson, Emma R. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of English, Milton School, Rye, N. Y. 


Nickles, George F. (A.M. 1936), principal, 
Public School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Normile, Ray D., principal, Kennewick 
Senior High School, Kennewick, Wash. 


O’Brien, M. Alice, assistant dietitian, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Ogbin, Frances, teacher of science and social 
studies, Central School, Newfield, N. Y. 


O'Leary, Maurice John (A.M. 1943), prin- 
cipal, High School, Springfield, Vt. 


Olivo, Theresa Mary (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Wellington C. Mepham Central High 
School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Ostrander, Laura M. (A.M. 1939), grade six 
critic teacher, Laboratory School, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Otero, Delia R., teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Woodridge, N. Y. 


Page, Rubert R. (A.M. 1935), instructor in 
physical education and science, Country Day 
School, Metairie Ridge, New Orleans, La. 
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Paige, Muriel M., instructor in English, Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 


Painter, Ernest F. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, Post Road School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Parker, Coralie, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Payne, Lela Melissa (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in physical education, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


Pennell, Vivian I., teacher of science, High 
School, Wappingers Falis, N. Y. 


Petersen, Christine F., instructor in French, 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, Md. 


Peterson, Edna M. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of art, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Mont. 


Pittman, Joseph A., professor of mathe- 
matics, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Plumb, Agnes M., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Pollin, Alice M., teacher of French and 
Spanish, Country Day School for Girls, River- 
dale, N. Y. 


Polly, Glenn S. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
mathematics, Senior High School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Poor, Elizabeth Merrill (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of home economics, Junior and Senior High 
School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Potts, Evelyn (B.S. 1927), teacher of home 
economics, Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Powers, Madelon (A.M. 1939), head of de- 
partment of art and supervisor of student 
teachers, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


Prater, Frederick William, Jr. (A.M. 1937), 
director of admissions, Wilbraham Academy, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Preston, Everett C. (Ph.D. 1936), director of 
adult education and teacher certification, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


Quinlan, Frederick F. (A.M. 1939), superin- 
tendent of schools, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Ramer, Earl M. (Ed.D. 1943), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Rasmussen, Sigrid (A.M. 1941), University 
School, Bloomington, Ind. 


Rayher, Edward (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics and general science, High School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 
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Regan, Marguerite R., supervisor of medical 
and surgical nursing, Harper Hospital School 
of Nursing, Detroit, Mich. 


Regan, May A. (A.M. 1942), director of 
guidance, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Reid, Alice Ruth (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Reid, Robert H. (A.M. 1939), coordinator 


of social studies, High School, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 


Rella, Grace A. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
clothing, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Rice, Cecil L. (Ed.D. 1944), principal, 
Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pa. 


Rice, Harold Randolph (Ed.D. 1944), asso- 
ciate professor of fine arts, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 


Rieder, Wilfred (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Roach, Ivy Ophelia (M.S. 1944), instructor 
in nutrition, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Robards, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), read- 
ing supervisor, Public Schools, Rochester, Minn. 


Roberts, William Henry (A.M. 1916), as- 
sistant professor of psychology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 


Rockefeller, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1943), prin- 


cipal, Wyncote Elementary School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Rodriguez, Betancourt Leonardo, instructor 
in Spanish, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Rogers, Kathleen V. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of home economics, Port Richmond High 
School, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Rugg, L. Virginia (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
Spanish and French, High School, South Falls- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Ruocco, Anna R. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 


home economics, Georgian Court College, Lake- 
wood, N. J. 


St. Hill, Clifford, instructor in mathematics, 
High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


Schenke, Gloria (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Public Schools, Park 
Ridge, N. J. 


Schermer, Bertha (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
mathematics, Public School, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 


Schneider, Dorothy I. teacher of social 
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studies, Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hills- 
dale, N. Y. 


Schwarz, Felix Conrad, head of the depart- 
ment of art, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 


Schweikart, Katherine M. (A.M. 1942), di- 
rector of the bureau of public health nursing, 
Toledo City Department of Health, Toledo, 
Ohio. ; 


Scott, Grace, director of reading, Jefferson 
County, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Seitz, Emily J. teacher of nutrition, New 
York Institute of Dietetics, New York, N. Y. 


Skinker, Mary Scott (B.S. 1922), instructor 
in chemistry, Hockaday Junior College, Dallas, 
Tex. 


Slater, H. Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
social studies, Public School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Smart, Sara F. (A.M. 1943), teaching prin- 
cipal, Public School, Southbury, Conn. 


Smith, Ann Avery, director of physical edu- 
cation, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex. 


Smith, Charlotte E., head of the department 
of physical education, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Smith, Erma Mary, teacher of speech, High 
School, Belleville, N. J. 


Snow, Edith G. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
English, Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


Snow, Frances Corrine, supervisor of music, 
Elmwood and Washington Grade School, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Southard, Almira W., teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Spalding, Howard Gordon (Ed.D. 1941), 
principal, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Spangler, Ruth L. (A.M. 1944), psychological 
testing, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 


Spears, Harold (Ed.D. 1940), head of the 
department of integration, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Spencer, Virginia H. (A.M. 1940), head of 
department of health and physical education, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


Spiesman, Mildred C. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in health and physical education, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 


Spivack, Sarah Scherer, teacher of special 
classes, Public School, Westwood, N. J. 


Stains, Katherine G. (A.M. 1935), head of 


the lower school, Friends Central Country Day 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stinebaugh, Virgil (A.M. 1927), superin. 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stockonis, Eva A., assistant instructor in 
chemistry, Bellevue School of Nursing, New 
York, N. Y. 


Strickland, Helen I. (A.M. 1933), principal, 
Radnor Township Grammar School, Wayne, 
Pa. 


Strohl, Edith (A.M. 1943), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sutherland, Edith Margaret (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of mathematics, Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Tannenbaum, Harold E. (A.M. 1937), twelfth 
grade core teacher, The Little Red School 
House, New York, N. Y. 


Teats, Jean E., acting assistant professor of 
mathematics and physics, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Thompson, Jessie Jean, teacher of physical 
education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tierney, Katharine (A.M. 1922), remedial 
reading teacher, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 


Tolces, Toska (A.M. 1943), lecturer on 
a. therapy, Hunter College, New York, 


Tone, Louise McGillvrey, assistant professor 
of physical education, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Torpy, Catherine Mary (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, Haldane High School, Cold Spring, 
mE. 


Tracey, Louise G. (A.M. 1943), nursery 
school teacher, Scranton Child Care Center, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Treichel, Harold C., instructor in industrial 
arts, East Hanover Township, Hanover, N. J. 


Tucker, Elizabeth Muriel, teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Twichell, William S., Jr. (A.M. 1934), super- 
vising principal, Hopewell Township Schools, 
Pennington, N. J. 

Tyler, Marguerite G., professor of chemistry, 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Utterback, Elizabeth, head of the department 
of English, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 

Van Houten, William J., teacher of science, 
Union Free School, Tuxedo, N. Y. 
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Ventosa, Marion, kindergarten teacher, Mrs. 
Brooks Little School, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Wagner, Florence Edna (A.M. 1925), pro- 
fessor of home economics, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Walton, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), super- 
intendent, Brooklyn Thoracic Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Wardwell, Gladys K. (A.M. 1939), professor 
of home economics, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Weight, Claire I. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 


physical education, Bard College, Annandale, 
N. Y. 


Weitzner, Judith, assistant teacher of first 
grade, Ethical Culture School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Westby, Hazel (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 


fessor of clothing and textiles, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 


White, Pauline H. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
nine-year-olds, City and Country School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Whiteside, Mary Norman, teacher of eng. 
lish and Latin, Chapin School, New York, N. Y. 


Wiersma, Greta, teacher of art, High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 


Wilder, Florence H. (A.M. 1944), supervisor 
of art, Central School, Andover, N. Y. 


Williams, Frederick G. (Ed.D. 1938), prin- 
cipal, High School, Hindman, Ky. 


Winslow, Elizabeth (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in physical education, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Wishard, Margaret (B.S. 1938), nurse-teacher, 
Rye Neck High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Wolff, Charlotte G. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of home economics, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wolhaupter, Hazel L. (A.M. 1942), head 
resident, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Woodworth, Martha Helen (A.M. 1944), 
assistant to the dean, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Wright, Charlotte A. (A.M. 1934), dean of 
women, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


Wright, Maud E., teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 


Wyckoff, Helene W., teacher of art, High 
School, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Yates, Danelle, assistant dean of women, 
Wesleyan Conservatory, Macon, Ga. 


Yates, William H. (A.M. 1940), supervisin 
principal, West Babylon School, Babylon, N. Y. 


Zweier, Katharine E., teacher of English and 
French, Fieldstone School, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Tue following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Ahonen, Esther A. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
first grade, Needles Public School, Needles, 
Calif. 


Albert, Laine Miller, elementary school 
teacher, Cleveland School, Englewood, N. J. 


Alpaugh, Mavis R. (B.S. 1939), instructor 
in vocal music, High School, Decatur, Ill. 


Amsden, Robert L. (A.M. 1941), director, 
Taconic School, Salisbury, Conn. 


Armstrong, Helen, head of the department 
of home economics, Kendall Hall, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. 


Aydelotte, Joyce M. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
to the director of music, George School, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


Bakker, Lammechiena, teacher and ~ yt ol 
of art, Public Schools, South River, N. J. 


Bannister, Mabel (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English and dramatics, High School, Fort Lee, 
N. J. 


Beam, James C., teacher of science, High 
School, Georgetown, Del. 


Beckwith, Cornelia (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of home economics, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Belsito, Leonora (A.M. 1943), teacher of mu- 
sic, St. Mary’s School, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Bernauer, Margaret M. (A.M. 1942), voca- 
tional counselor, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Bliss, Gertrude D. (A.M. 1942), director of 


physical education for girls, Ross High School, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Branegan, Gladys (Ph.D. 1929), visiting pro- 
fessor of home economics, Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y. 


Braunstein, Phyllis (B.S. 1944), nursery school 
teacher, Riverside Church, New York, N. Y. 


Brown, Gwendolyn Louise (A.M. 1942), in- 
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structor in music, Milne School of New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Buchta, Elly E., librarian and teacher of Eng- 
lish, Seward Institute, Florida, N. Y. 


Buckey, Nellie S. (A.M. 1932), supervisor of 
home economics education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Burkhardt, Ruth Thornton (A.M. 1934), 
teacher of mathematics, The Brearley School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Burton, Flora, residence supervisor, Albany 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y. 


Byard, Julie V., instructor in child psychol- 
ogy, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. 

Caragan, Jane, kindergarten teacher, East 
Chicago-Franklin School, East Chicago, Ind. 


Carpenter, Helen McCracken (Ed.D. 1942), 
assistant professor of social studies, New Jersey 
Stare Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Case, Ralph P. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
French and Spanish, Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cass, Marion T. (Ed.D. 1943), hearing con- 
sultant, Michigan Department of Health, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Christie, Nina C. (A.M. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of art education, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. p 


Chute, Nancy E. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
fifth grade, Hamlin School, Fairlawn, N. J. 


Collins, Janice P., teacher of algebra and 
instrumental music, High School, Boonton, 
N. J. 


Cronk, Barbara (A.M. 1943), teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Stewart School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Crumrine, Frances, assistant professor of ap- 
plied art, Cincinnati University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Dale, Jane E., senior nutritionist, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany, i ale i 


Daley, Irene A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of sixth 
grade, Alexis I. DuPont School, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Daniel, Ethleen (A.M. 1931), director of 
elementary education, Montgomery County, 
Md. 


Desgrey, Janet Haines (B.S. 1941), social di- 
rector, Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


Ditta, Maria M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics, Center Moriches High School, 
Center Moriches, N. Y. 


Donnelly, Alice I. (A.M. 1932), supervisor of 
practice teachers in physical education, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Drost, Paul E. (A.M. 1941), assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


ee Margaret (A.M. 1931), head resi- 
dent of Neil Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Elliott, Eileen (A.M. 1941), associate pro- 
fessor of foods, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Ellis, Emily F., teacher of fifth grade, Glen- 
wood School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Ervin, Jean Conyers (A.M. 1942), assistant 
director of speech clinic, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 


Evarts, Morley K. (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in science, North Junior High School, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Ewalt, Viona (A.M. 1940), teacher of Eng- 
lish, East High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Fauquier, Nina (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
French and Spanish, High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Faver, Grace (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
art, Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 


Field, George Albert, Jr., teacher of social 
studies and English, Columbia Grammar School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Fisher, Sara Kathryn, teacher of French, 
Spanish, and history, Halsted School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Fjeld, Harriett A., teacher of psychology, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Fleck, Henrietta (M.S. 1932), head of home 
economics department, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. 

Friedl, Berthold C., teacher of French and 
Spanish, Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fry, Dorothy M., teacher of special classes, 
First Street School, South Orange, N. J. 


Gabriel, Jeanne W., teacher of English, La- 
fayette High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gardner, Emma W. (A.M. 1934), part-time 
instructor in home economics, University 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Geiger, Ruth Anne (B.S. 1943), nursery 
school teacher, Emerson School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Givens, Earline (M.S. 1943), instructor in 
jnstitutional management and cafeteria man- 
ager, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Gray, Dorothy (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
education, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Green, Patricia (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Fieldston Lower School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Greenwood, Walter B., instructor in — 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Hall, Harriet Ann (A.M. 1943), kindergarten 
teacher, The Cushman School, Miami, Fla. 


Handlin, Mary S. (A.M. 1938), head of home 
economics department, Argo Community High 
School, Argo, Ill. 


Hedrick, Lula (A.M. 1938), teacher of art, 
Robert E. Lee School, Danville, Va. 


Herkimer, Hazel A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Wellsville, N. Y. 


Hightower, Estelle (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
social studies, Regional High School, Penns 
Grove, N. J. 


Hill, Robert B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, Severn School, Severna 
Park, Md. 


Hoffman, Helen C., instructor in English, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hooley, Agnes M. (A.M. 1940), co-director 
of physical education, New Rochelle College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Hoskins, Maurine, instructor in clothing, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Humphrey, Dorothy V. A., teacher of art, 
East Junior High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Hurt, Appye L., instructor in clothing, 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Tex. 


Jacobs, Mary Gerard (A.M. 1944), instruc- 


tor in physical education, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Jansen, Mary Louise, assistant professor of 
history, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Jenks, Mary Harley, principal, St. Mary’s- 
in-the-Mountains, Littleton, N. H. 


Jones, Nora Ann, teacher of home economics, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Joyner, Sara C. (A.M. 1942), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Judd, Lucelia Wells (B.S. 1932), teacher of 
physically handicapped children, Connecticut 
Society for Crippled Children, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Kelley, Ruth Louise, third grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


Kelly, Ellen Davis, instructor in physical 
education, Public Schools, Williamsport, Pa. 


Kinsler, Ruth Helen (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
second grade, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Krivicich, Dorothea E. (B.S. 1942), critic 
teacher in kindergarten, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Kutz, Ethel (A.M. 1943), teacher of school 
activities, Post School, Quantico, Va. 


Lambertson, on my (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of physical education, High School, Danbury, 
Conn. 


Lancaster, Christine, seventh de critic 


teacher, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Leahy, Dorothy M. (Ed.D. 1943), professor 
of home economics education, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LeCompte, Myrtle (A.M. 1927), resident 


counselor, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Lieberman, Joseph, teacher of sixth grade, 
Public School, Monticello, N. Y. 


Lituchy, Anita Janet (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Monticello, 
N. Y. 


Los, Walter (A.M. 1931), teacher of sci- 
ence, Hawley School, Newtown, Conn. 


Lukin, Veva (A.M. 1928), head of home 
economics department, Spelman College, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Lusk, Marjorie S. (A.M. 1942), extension 
specialist in clothing, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 


Macpherson, Miriam E. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in home economics, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


Manhart, C. Doyle (A.M. 1929), superin- 
tendent of schools, Petersburg, Ind. 


Marchisella, Anna Marie, teacher of social 
studies, Delaware Literary Institute and Frank- 
lin Central School, Franklin, N. Y. 


Maresca, Glen K. (Mrs.), head of the de- 
partment of art, High School, Stratford, Conn. 
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Maskel, Anna R. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
eighth grade, Burnside School, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


Mason, Barbara T., teacher of first grade, 
Lincoln School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


McEnaney, Mary Evelyn, teacher of English 
and history, Public Schools, Moriah, N. Y. 


Melano, Maria D’Antona, assistant in the de- 
partment of medieval art, The Cloisters, New 
York, N. Y. 


Meschter, Helen Mayo (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of physical education, Central School, Sidney, 
N. Y. 


Moen, Iva (B.S. 1938), dietitian, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Morrell, Jane Lydia, teacher of first grade, 
Fieldston Lower School, New York, N. Y. 


Morris, Mabel, teacher of English, Hocka- 
day School, Dallas, Tex. 


Moser, Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), assistant di- 
rector of the School of Nursing, New York 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Mould, Lilian (A.M. 1944), teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Tucson, Ariz. 


Mullinox, June, teacher of second grade, 
Public School, Hastings, N. Y. 


Murphy, Thomas Henry, assistant dean and 
teacher of social studies, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Myronick, Helen (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
art, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Nast, Lillian E. (A.M. 1936), teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatics, High School, Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. 


Newark, Eleanor, director and head teacher, 
Child Care Center, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Oldis, Robert (A.M. 1943), principal, Junior 
High School, Somersville, Conn. 


Palmer, Eleanor S. (A.M. 1944), remedial 
reading supervisor, Public School, Locust Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


Paradis, Cora M., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Pasciutti, John J., associate professor of his- 
tory, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Peterson, Hazel, instructor in vocal music, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pitt, Marian L., instructor in clothing, Cor- 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Pratt, Elizabeth Miller, teacher of history, 
Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 


Price, Hazel Helen (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Rahe, Harves (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
business education, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, Ill. 


Riggs, Lawrence A. (Ed.D. 1941), professor 
of education, Willamette University, Salem, 
Ore. 


Risoli, Clara Anne (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in English, Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Robertiello, Alice E. (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
fifth grade, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 


Ross, Mary A. (A.M. 1943), nutritionist, 
Community Service Society, Bronx, N. Y. 


Russell, Eileen (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
physical education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rylander, Edith, teacher of music, Ann Reno 
Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Safro, Ada Holt, teacher of sixth grade, 
Briarcliff School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Scandurra, Josephine, teacher of third grade, 
Grammar School, Sayville, N. Y. 


Schaeffer, Lila, teacher of business educa- 
tion, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Schneider, Betty (A.M. 1938), field super- 
visor, Mayor’s Committee on Wartime Care 
of Children, New York, N. Y. 


Schoonmaker, Alice G. (B.S. 1931), health 
coordinator, Eastchester High School, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 


Schwamb, Margaret B., teacher of sixth 
grade, Academy Avenue School, Middletown, 
N. Y. 


Semiat, Eleanor, teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Tappan Zee High School, Piermont, N. Y. 


Shepherd, Ruth B., teacher of sixth grade, 
Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shostak, Jerome M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Spring Valley, 
N.Y. 


Siwik, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
music, Union Hill High School, Union City, 
N. J. 


Snizek, William Frank (B.S. 1944), teacher 
of physical education, Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 
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Spitzer, Marian M., teacher of business edu- 
cation, Edison Junior High School, Summit, 
N. J. 


Spivak, Elaine, kindergarten teacher, Public 
School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Stanion, Margaret (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
physical education, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Starr, Marguerite, acting executive secretary, 
Girl Scouts, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Stemmons, Maude Tallman (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of fourth grade, Foxmeadow Union 
Free Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Sureau, Eva M., teacher of history, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Sweeney, Irwin J., principal, Ritenour Pub- 
lic Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tallcott, Emogene (A.M. 1937), principal, 
Elementary Center School No. 3, Vanport 
City, Ore. 


Thorne, Thelma, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Trenkle, Martha, teacher of first grade, Pub- 
lic School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Tucker, Gertrude W. (A.M. 1941), food 
technician, General Foods Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


Waldman, Max, teacher of art, Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien, Conn. 


Weil, LeRoy W. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
vocal music, Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Westbrook, Mabel (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
eighth grade, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Whitney, Opie Blackwell, teacher of fourth 


grade, Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 


Woodruff, Harvey L. (A.M. 1944), instruc- 
tor in music and English, Springdale School, 
Canton, N. C. 


Wootton, Albert G., head of the —- 
ool, 


ment of mathematics, Senior High Sc 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Young, Dorothy R. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
dean of women, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
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E. G. Matuerse (Ph.D. 1924), director of 
military intelligence in the South African 
Army, is engaged in developing a program 
of adult education in the army, and in pro- 
ducing military training films. He is also 
directing the compilation of the history of 
South African Forces in the present war. 


J. Ranpatt Norton (A.M. 1917) has been 
appointed teacher of English and geography 
at the Lenox School for Boys, Lenox, Mass. 
Mr. Norton was formerly head of the 
Middle School of St. John’s University in 
Shanghai, China. He devoted 30 years to 
missionary work in China and returned to 
this country on the Gripsholm last year 
after being interned in a concentration 
camp for more than a year. 


Wii §. Scumipt (A.M. 1936) has been 
appointed principal of the consolidated 
elementary schools and high school at 
Oxon Hill, Maryland, a suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bernarp R. AcKERMAN (A.M. 1938) was 
cited in a recent release from the War De- 
partment as having made the highest score 
on the Army Classification test of any man 
examined. With a possible score of 163, he 
scored 162. 


Harry Jay Spar (A.M. 1942), placement 
director of the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, is administering its expanding pro- 
gram of rehabilitation designed to meet the 
inevitable peacetime slackoff in the employ- 
ment of blind workers in industrial plants. 


Pury H. Powers (A.M. 1926), head of the 
Department of School Administration at 


New York University, has been selected as 
assistant to the Chief Scout Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Auice Meeker (B.S. 1929) has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Paterson, N. J,, 
as first grade demonstration teacher. She 
will also teach an extension course for teach- 
ers in the service. 


Roperta Barnett (A.M. 1928) has been 
appointed associate professor of speech at 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


IRENE Watt BurnuaM (B.S. 1933) has as- 
sumed her duties as the new superintendent 
of nurses at the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


F. MarsHatt Worrett (A.M. 1942), head 
of the Englewood, N. J., Junior High 
School science department since 1935 and 
director of the city’s visual education pro- 
gram since 1937, has been selected as princi- 
pal of the Roosevelt School in that locality. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick (A.M. 1931), now 
on leave of absence from Bethany College 
in West Virginia, is in charge of personnel 
administration for the seven manufacturing 
plants of the Radio Corporation of America. 
He is responsible for developing the struc- 
ture, procedures, and policies for the per- 
sonnel department in each plant and for the 
over-all coordination and leadership in this 
field. Recently he was the co-author of a 
paper on “Measurement and Selection of 
Salesmen” in Educational and Psychological 
Measurement and the author of an article 
on “The Development of Personnel Re- 
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search in Industry” in the February issue of 
Occupations. Mr. Kirkpatrick is Dean of 
Students at Bethany College. 


Roy Diert (A.M. 1928), new head of the 
mathematics and physics department at 
York Junior College in Pennsylvania, is 
in charge of the modern physics laboratory 
recently constructed at that institution. 


Marjorie E. Dumez (B.S. 1930), former 
chief nurse of Oloa Emergency Hospital, 
Oloa, Hawaii, has been appointed director 
of nursing at the Toledo Hospital in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Mary H. Arsenz (A.M. 1939), formerly 
on the Broadway stage and now a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard Women’s Reserve, was 
officer-in-charge of the “Tars and Spars” 
musical show which opened in Buffalo in 


September. 


Doris Jacopson (A.M. 1944) has been ap- 
pointed new head of the voice department 
at Mary Hardin-Baylor College in Belton, 
Tex. 


Marcaret Coste (A.M. 1931) is a new addi- 
tion to the staff of the Charlotte Country 
Day School in Charlotte, N. C. 


RutH Duane is assistant program director 
for the American Red Cross club in Italy. 
This servicemen’s club, which boasts of a 
sign at its entrance, “For the Yanks from 
the Ranks,” once housed the mayor of the 
Italian town and his regime. The need to 
turn it into a Red Cross club arose when 
the surrounding district became the base 
for innumerable bomber and fighter groups 
of the American Air Forces. 


WituiaM F, Popticu (A.M. 1940) is officer- 
in-charge of the Instructors School at the 
important Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand installation at Buckley Field, Colo. 
He has been promoted recently to the 
rank of captain. 


G. F. Anprews (Ph.D. 1936) is security 
supervisor for the National War Front in 
Madras, South India, and is working cur- 
rently on a program for rural recreation. 


Erra Cavauiero (B.S. 1944) has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Ridgefield, 
N. J., Elementary School. 


C. H. Rostson (Ph.D. 1911), former as- 
sociate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles, reports 
that he is now an apple grower and last 
year sent out 620,000 pounds of apples, 
mainly for government use. 


Vireinta M. Dunpar (A.M. 1930) has been 
appointed the new director of the Red 
Cross nursing service in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Dunbar has been deputy director of 
the service since 1938. She was the first 
American nurse to be awarded a scholar- 
ship under the Florence Nightingale Inter- 
national Foundation in London, England. 


Grace C. Harrison (A.M. 1928), who has 
been giving the course in Teachers College 
on placement and employment office pro- 
cedure for the past few semesters, was re- 
cently married to Edgar J. Haynes. 


Ceci. Ropney (A.M. 1933), for the last 15 
years head of the mathematics department 
at the Farmingdale, N. Y., High School, has 
been named mathematics instructor at Al- 
bany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 


Hasrs Kurant (Ph.D. 1931) now holds the 
position of principal regional specialist, 
Middle East Region, Office of War Infor- 
mation. In 1939 he was given a leave of 
absence from the American University of 
Beirut for a year of travel and study in the 
United States. Because of the war, he was 
unable to return to Beirut and has served in 
this country as lecturer at the University 
of Michigan in the School of Education, as 
a graduate fellow at Harvard, as lecturer at 
Princeton University, as instructor in Arabic 
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at Johns Hopkins University, and .as lec- 
turer at the College of William and Mary. 


Crayton D. Fox (A.M. 1935) has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the Haver- 
straw, N. Y., High School. 


Donatp G. Tewxssury (Ph.D. 1931), Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, has 
returned to the College from Washington, 
D. C., after two years leave of absence in 
the War Department, where he served as 
Deputy Chief of the Special Training 
Branch of the Military Training Division, 
A.S.F. He has been appointed professor of 
comparative education at Teachers College 
and will give courses this year on “Far 
Eastern Culture and Education” and “Com- 
parative Cultures and Intercultural Educa- 
tion.” Professor Tewksbury was formerly 
Dean of Bard College and Director of New 
College, and has had extensive experience 
in the Far East, including administrative and 
teaching work at Yenching University, 
Peking, China. 


-Mary E. Ketry (A.M. 1942) has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of nursing at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Anprew Henopricxson (Ph.D. 1943), for- 
merly an associate in adult education at 
Teachers College, has been appointed As- 
sistant Dean of Cleveland College, the 
downtown center of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Marte Lets (A.M. 1943) has been appointed 
supervisor of the Astoria Center of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York, for- 
merly the Henry Street Nursing Service. 
Miss Leis has been an assistant supervisor 
with this organization for the past year. 


Dante, KautzMan (A.M. 1942) is the new 
instructor of instrumental music in the 
Summit, N. J., schools. Another change in 
the music department there was the ap- 


pointment of ExisapetH Cox (A.M. 1942) 
as vocal instructor. 


Georce Armacost (Ph.D. 1940), a former 
assistant in secondary education at Teach- 
ers College, has been made chairman of 
the education department and director of 
the summer session at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Emma F. Harris (A.M. 1941) will direct 
the kindergarten division of a four-year 
kindergarten and primary teaching course 
offered this fall at Worcester State Teach- 
ers College, Worcester, Mass. 


Harotp Hanp (Ph.D. 1934), former in- 
structor in secondary education at Teachers 
College, writes of an extended educational 
trip through Palestine where he lectured at 
the University of Jerusalem. He has also 
been giving a series of lectures for British 
soldiers at the University of Cairo. 


Rosauinp Exias (B.S. 1938), Rut Fuim- 
KEMA (B.S. 1940), and Er_een Ha pin (BS. 
1943) are new members of the staff of the 
Hartsdale, N. Y., schools. 


Epirn Porter (A.M. 1930) has joined the 
music department of New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. She 
will teach piano and organ. 


MarcuerireE McAnprew (A.M. 1932) has 
been elected director of elementary educa- 
tion in Norwalk, Conn. She was formerly 
reading specialist for a publishing house. 


Muriet Daccett (A.M. 1928), a former 
employee of the State Health Department 
as well as a science teacher in the Albany 
public school system, has been appointed an 
instructor in chemistry at Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. Also appointed to the 
staff there this year is Lituian STEWART 
(A.M. 1938), who will serve as director of 
residence at Vail House. 





